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TRIALS. 


CHAP.   I, 


From  a  heavy  oppressive  slumber, 
into  which;  towards  morning,  Matilda 
had  fallen,  she  was  wakened  by  the 
housemaid,  who  stood  by  her  bed-side 
with  a  letter,  which  a  man,  she  said,  had 
brought  from  London,  with  orders  to 
have  it  delivered  immediately  to  Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

She  started  up,  and  perceiving  the 
hand-writing  of  Charles,  she  hastily  tore 
it  open,  and  read  as  follows  : 

VOL.  III.  B 
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<e  My  dearest  Matty, 

<c  I  had  the  contbundedestluck  on 
the  race-course  yesterday  that  ever  mortal 
man  had — I  lost  more  than  I  dare  to 
tell  you  ;  and  because  that  was  not  bad 
enough,  that  d— d  fellow  C>  ,  who 
has  been  persecuting  me  I  don't  know 
how  long  for  rent,  has  taken  advantage 
of  my  misfortunes,  and  has  put  an 
execution  in  the  house.  An  arrest  from 
another  quarter  soon  followed  ;    and  1 

am    in  limbo  at  present,   at  ,  in 

Chancery  Lane.  Do,  my  dear  girl, 
come  to  me  forthwith,  and  advise  who 
I  am  to  send  to  in  this  devilish  dilemma. 
Old  Willett  is  too  angry  with  me  for 
not  following  his  advice,  to  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  me.  As  for  Belgrave, 
1  know  he  will  do  nothing  for  me,  as  he 
has  shyed  me  ever  since  I  asked  him,  a 


few  months  since,  to  do  the  civil  thing, 
and  lend  me  a  thousand  or  two.     But 
before  you  leave  Wimbledon,  you  may 
as  well  try   and  get   the  right   side  of 
your  mother,  and  set  her  upon  him.     A 
thousand  will  clear  me  of  the  present 
embarrassment ;  and  if  you  can  get  that 
for  me,    I  will  pledge   myself  to   you, 
Matty,  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
reforming  that  you  recommend.     If  you 
can    make   nothing   of   the   Belgraves, 
come  as  quickly  as  possible  to  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you  of  another  scheme,  though 
1  am  almost  ashamed  to  propose  it ;  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  nothing  but 
the  last  extremity  shall  drive  me  to  it. 
«  Yours  ever,— C.  H." 

What  this  last  scheme  was  Matilda 
had  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  and 
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without  driving  him  to  the  disgrace  of 
being  compelled  to  propose  it,  she  had 
resolved,  in  considering  the  matter,  to 
offer  to  renounce  in  his  behalf  the  set- 
tlement he  had  made  upon  her  on  her 
marriage;  though  she  anticipated,  from 
the  fervent  interest  he  had  ever  felt  in 
her  welfare,  that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  who 
was  one  of  her  trustees,  would  oppose 
such  a  measure,  with  a  resistance  she 
would  find  it  difficult  to  overcome. 

To  her  intreaties,  however,  she  ex- 
pected he  would  finally  yield  ;  and  a 
present  relief  for  her  husband's  necessi- 
ties being  at  hand,  she  had  lost  some  of 
the  horror  she  at  first  experienced,  in 
hearing  what  had  fallen  upon  him. 

Still  she  was  most  uneasy,  most 
anxious  to  see  him  freed  from  his  present 
disgraceful   situation  ;  and  desiring  the 


servant  to  carry  a  respectful  message 
from  her  to  Mr.  Belgrave,  importing  her 
wish  to  have  the  use  of  his  carriage  to 
town,  she  rose,  and  began  with  great 
speed  to  dress  herself. 

She  felt  so  perfectly  assured  that  any 
application  to  him  for  assistance,  either 
from  herself  or  through  the  medium  of 
her  mother,  would  be  ineffectual,  that 
she  avoided  to  request  an  interview  with 
either ;  and,  only  desirous  of  getting 
away  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  relief 
of  her  husband,  she  descended  as  soon 
as  she  was  dressed,  hoping  to  find  the 
carriage  ready  for  her  at  the  door. 

But  on  inquiring  for  it  she  found  that 
Mr.  Belgrave    had    not   ordered   it   till 
after  breakfast,  as  he  intended  accom- 
panying her  to  London. 
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Such  a  proced  ure  a  littleastonished  her ; 
as  from  what  she  knew  of  her  father-in- 
law's  character,  she  should  have  ima- 
gined him  to  be  about  the  last  person 
who  would  volunteer  a  visit  to  any  body 
in  difficult  circumstances.  But,  willing 
to  believe  she  had  judged  him  too  has- 
tily, and  supposing  it  possible  that  he 
really  might  feel  desirous  of  assisting 
and  supporting,  in  such  a  trying  situa- 
tion,, a  woman  so  young,  and  so  unused 
to  act  in  embarrassing  cases  as  herself, 
she  thought,  upon  further  consideration, 
that  Mr.  Belgrave  had  judged  very 
wisely,  and  accordingly  she  sat  down 
with  great  patience  to  wait  his  arrival 
in  the  breakfast-room.  Mrs.  Belgrave, 
after  a  very  long  interval,  was  the  first 
to  appear  ;  dressed  with  as  much  atten- 


tiou  to  fashion  as  if  the  very  name  of 
sorrow  were  a  stranger  to  her  thoughts. 
She  inquired  after  her  daughter's  health 
and  spirits  with  a  degree  of  interest, 
though  of  a  much  less  lively  kind 
than  she  had  evinced  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

But  Matilda  was  accustomed  to  all 
the  variations  of  her  mother's  mind,  and 
never  having  received  much  from  her, 
she  was  not  exorbitant  in  her  demands 
upon  maternal  kindness. 

She  was  a  little  grieved  indeed,  and 
almost  shocked,  when  Mrs.  Belgrave, 
after  a  short  silence,  with  a  look  which 
too  well  reminded  Matilda  of  her  early 
days  of  trembling  and  subjection,  ad- 
dressed her  thus : 

cc  1  did  not  say  any  thing  to  you  last 
night,  Matilda,  because  1  made  allow- 
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ance  for  your  grief  at  Charles's  beha- 
viour ;  but  I  should  consider  myself  as 
very  ill  discharging  the  duties  of  a  mo- 
ther, were  I  to  suffer  you  to  depart  to 
your  misguided  husband,  without  offer- 
ing you  my  best  counsel  as  to  your 
future  conduct." 

ff  My  conduct !"  Matilda  mildly  re- 
peated, half  doubting,  from  the  manner 
and  tone  in  which  Mrs.  Belgrave  spoke., 
whether  she  did  not  impute  the  difficul- 
ties of  Charles  to  some  errors  of  her 
daughter. 

"  Yes — your  conduct.  You  have  an 
exceedingly  difficult  part  to  act." 

(e  Surely  not,"  said  Matilda,  anxiously 
desiring  to  shrink  from  a  discussion, 
which  the  difference  of  thinking  be- 
tween  her  and  her  mother  upon  all  es- 
sential  points,  promised  to  render   an 


unpleasant  one,  "  I  have  only,  in  this 
emergency,  to  strive  at  doing  my  duty." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  your  duty  i" 
inquired  Mrs.  Belgrave,  "  to  remain 
with  your  husband,  I  suppose." 

ie  To  remain  with  him  !"  replied  Ma- 
tilda in  undisguised  astonishment,  "  up- 
on what  principle  of  conduct  should  I 
think  of  doin^  otherwise  ?•" 

"Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it/' 
said  Mrs.  Belgrave,  wholly  incapable  of 
replying  to  this,  and  not  well  knowing 
how  to  conduct  the  counsel  she  intend- 
ed to  propose  ;  Ci  I  never  in  my  life  had 
any  taste  for  quibbling  and  talking 
logic,  as  you  were  always  so  fond  of, 
Matilda  ;  I  have  nothing  but  plain  good 
advice  to  offer,  and  you  may  follow  it, 
or  not,  as  you  think  proper," 
b  5 
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Matilda  hereupon  felt  herself  obliged 
to  inquire  what  advice  her  mother  was 
about  to  propose  to  her  ;  but  as  she 
spoke,  Mr.  Belgrave  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  entered  the  room,  and 
Mrs.  Belgrave  waived  the  question  by  . 
remarking,  cc  Here  is  Mr.  Belgrave  :  he 
is  more  calculated  to  enter  into  argu- 
ment with  you  than  I  am  ;  1  don't  love 
disquisitions — I  am  fond  of  simplicity. " 

Teazed  and  miserable  as  she  was, 
Matilda  could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile, 
at  an  avowal  on  her  mother's  part  so 
much  in  opposition  to  every  fact  in  her 
history.  But  as  every  moment  of  her 
time  was  precious,  she  could  not  afford 
to  lose  it  in  calculating  upon  what  this 
extreme  simplicity  at  present  concealed,, 
and  that  she  might  comprehend  it  as 
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speedily  as  possible,  she  turned  to  Mr. 
Belgrave,  and  requested  he  would  in- 
form her,,  if  he  could,  what  were  her 
mother's  wishes  and  advice  respecting 
her. 

Before  Mr.  Belgrave  could  be  intel- 
ligible, he  had  also  something  to  say 
upon  his  particular  method  of  doing 
things,  and  the  extreme  disinterested- 
ness which  upon  all  occasions,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  not  be  unbecoming  in 
him  to  remark,  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guished his  conduct. 

"  Now,  in  what  I  am  going  to  propose 
to  you,  Mrs.  Harcourt,"  he  continued, 
"  I  may  presume  to  say,  I  am  offering 
what  few  men  in  my  circumstances  could 
have  the  generosity  to  do,  situated  as  I 
am  with  a  rising  family  about  me,  who 
must  all  in  due  time,  separately  and 
b6 
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individually,    have   the    education    and 
fortunes  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  there 
are  few   persons/'   he  continued,    with 
increasing-  fervour,    as  if    warmed  and 
charmed    with     the    nobleness    of    his 
own  character,  "  who  could  voluntarily 
offer  you  the  asylum  of  his  house,  the 
protection  of  a  home  as   I  now  offer  it 
you,  not  as  a  temporary  thing,  but  for 
as  long  a  time  as  you  may   chuse    to 
enjoy   it ;  in   short,  for  a  constancy,  I 
may  say  ;  as  I  cannot  but  suppose  you 
gratefully  happy  to  avail  yourself  of  it." 
Matilda  did  not  immediately  reply  to 
this  astonishing  liberality ;  for,  in  truth, 
she  knew  not  exactly  how  to  compre- 
hend it,  though  from  her  mother's  pre- 
vious hints,  and  the  exclusive  manner 
in    which  Mr.  Belgrave   had  addressed 
himself  to  her,  she  had  little  difficulty 
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in  supposing  that  the  advice  which  was 
to  be  proposed  to  her,  or  rather  the 
line  of  conduct  which  was  to  be  forced 
upon  her  (as,  from  Mr.  Belgrave's 
style  of  introducing  the  business,  it  did 
not  appear  that  he  gave  her  an  option), 
comprized  injunctions  to  separate  herself 
from  her  husband. 

But  not  chusing  to  suppose  it  possible 
that  such  a  violation,  as  she  considered 
it,  of  sacred  duty,  could  have  been 
seriously  proposed,  she  said  nothing, 
but  only  bent  her  head  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  wonderful  kindness  which 
Mr.  Belgrave  assured  her  he  was 
evincing  for  her,  and  he  proceeded  : 

"  To  be  sure  both  Mrs.  Belgrave  and 
myself  shall  not  think  it  an  encroach- 
ment upon  you,  if  all  we  ask  of  you,  in 
return  for  our  protection,  is  to  resume 
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the  instruction  of  the  children,  as  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  it  on, 
previous  to  your  unfortunate  marriage 
— but  of  that  marriage  we  will  as  soon 
as  possible  lose  all  remembrance — Mr. 
Harcourt  must  be  left  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  faults — you  will  have 
your  marriage  settlement — V 

cc  Oh,  pardon  me,  Sir,"  exclaimed 
Matilda,  now  feeling  herself  imperiously 
called  upon  to  speak,  "  pardon  me,  if  I 
say  at  once,  that  however  kindly  inten- 
tioned  your  proposal  may  be,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  for  a  single  moment  I 
should  hesitate  in  declining  it." 

<c  In  declining  it !"  repeated  Mr. 
Belgrave,  "  in  declining  it  Mistress  Har- 
court !  Surely  1  cannot  hear  you  right, 
you  cannot  surely  think  of  living  with 
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Mr.  Harcourt  in  a  prison,  for  a  prison 
must  eventually  be  his  home." 

"  Then  it  must  be  mine  also/'  replied 
Matilda,  with  a  firmness  which  an- 
nounced a  determination  that  nothing 
could  shake. 

;'  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  approve  of 
such  an  abode,  ma'am/'  said  he,  with  a 
smile  which  ill-concealed  a  vast  deal  of 
wrath  and  indignation,  at  the  small 
account  she  seemed  to  make  of  the 
unparalleled  generosity  he  had  been  so 
eloquent  upon,  aud  at  the  decided  op- 
position she  gave  to  his  counsel.  te  If 
you  prefer  the  King's-Bench  to  Belgrave 
Lodge,  and  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  I 
don't  know  who  should  interfere  to  dis- 
turb your  taste.  Most  assuredly  I  shall 
not.'* 
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ff  Nor  I,"  said  Mrs.  Belgrave.  Then, 
as  if  feeling  that  her  conduct  wanted 
some  excuse,  she  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover it,  in  taxing  her  daughter  with  an 
obstinacy,  tc  which  always  had  been," 
she  said,  "  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  her  happiness.  You  know  very 
well,  Matilda/'  she  continued,  "  that  it 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  downright 
obstinacy  that  makes  you  so  determined 
upon  continuing  with  Charles,  for  it  is 
impossible  that,  in  your  heart,  you  can 
wish  to  live  with  a  man  who  is  going  to 
ruin  as  fast  as  he  can ;  and  who  himself, 
1  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
would  be  very  thankful  to  have  you  so 
well  provided  for.'' 

(C  When  Charles  wishes  to  part  with 
me/'  said  Matilda,   ff  1  shall  have  no- 
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thing  to  say  in  opposition  to  it ;  but  till 
he  proposes  such  a  measure,,  I  will  never 
give  it  a  thought.  It  would  be  a  strange 
way  of  performing  one's  duty,  to  run 
away  from  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  pain- 
ful. No,  I  will  remain  with  him,  though 
it  should  be  in  poverty,  or  imprisonment, 
or  death.  I  fear  that  I  am  likely  to  be 
his  only  friend — it  doubly  behoves  me, 
then,  to  be  faithful/' 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  her  last  observation  ;  and,  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  selfishness,  which,  how- 
ever he  laboriously  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal, was  still  too  apparent,  Mr.Belgrave 
attempted  to  excuse  his  determination 
not  to  come  forward  in  the  present 
emergency,  by  remarking, — 

<c  I  have  a  great  respect  for  you,  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  inasmuch  as  I  have  always 
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observed  you  to  conduet  yourself  with 
lhat  diffidence  and  modesty  of  manner, 
which  is  so  peculiarly  becoming  in  a 
female  ;  and  to  prove  to  you  my  regard, 
I  have  just  now  made  you  such  an  offer, 
as  I  confess  it  somewhat  astonishes  me 
to  hear  you  decline.  But  respecting 
your  husband,  I  have  never  had  but  one 
opinion  ;  and  that  opinion  leads  me  to 
say,  that  if  I  possessed  thousands  that 
were  useless  to  me,  1  should  think  1 
turned  them  to  better  account  in  throw- 
ing them  into  the  street,  than  in  bestow- 
ing them  upon  a  man  who  literally  does 
uot  know  the  use  of  money.  And  I 
would  not  have  you  think  that,  in  ex- 
pressing myself  thus,  I  mean  the  slightest 
disrespect  to  you." 

cc  Sir,  I  do  not  suppose  so,"  said  Ma- 
tilda, wearied  to  death  with  his  pompous 
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prosing,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
moment  of  her  departure;  iS  I  am  willing 
to  believe  thut  you  do  not  mean  to  offend 
me  ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  discussion  of  my  husband's  faults, 
however  great  those  faults  may  be,  is  to 
me  so  very  irksome  a  theme,  that  1 
shall  not  be  sorry  to  put  an  end  to  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  him  requesting  to  see  me.  As  you 
were  so  obliging  last  night  as  to  offer 
me  the  use  of  your  carriage  to  town, 
will  you  permit  me  now  to  avail  myself 
of  it,  as  indeed  I  am  extremely  anxious 
to  go  to  him  ?*' 

The  earnestness  with  which  she  spoke 
was  not  to  be  resisted  ;  and  Mr.  Bel- 
grave,  though  not  with  the  most  obliging 
mien,  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  orders  for 
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the  carriage,  observing  when  the  servant 
retired,  "  as  I  did  not  calculate  upon 
the  possibility  of  your  refusing  the  offer 
I  made  you,  I  intended  to  have  accom- 
panied you  to  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  talking  the  matter  over  and  arranging 
it  with  Charles;  but  as  I  find  you  so 
bent  upon  following  your  own  opinion, 
my  presence  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be 
necessary.  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me 
to  inquire  where  Mr.  Harcourt  has  taken 
up  his  present  abode  ?" 

Matilda  informed  him. 

t(  No — Chancery-Lane !"  he  repeated, 

"  a  most  respectable  place,  no  doubt, 
for  a  lady  to  appear  in  !" 

"  My  dear  Matilda/'  said  Mrs.  Bel- 
grave,  "  let  me  beseech  you  to  think  of 
what  you  are  about ;  and  do  not  upon 
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any  account  expose  yourself,  by  rambling 
after  your  husband  to  such  disreputable 
places." 

i!  Charles  would  not  desire  me  to 
come  to  any  disreputable  place/'  said 
Matilda,  fretted  to  the  soul,  and  hardly 
able  to  conceal  her  tears,  but  willing,  if 
possible,  to  restrain  her  temper,  which, 
placid  as  it  was,  could  scarcely  resist 
the  pressure  of  these  accumulated  ag- 
gravations. 

Mrs.  Belgrave  proceeded  to  shew  that 
Charles  was  likely  to  do  any  thing,  and 
every  thing  that  was  wrong,  in  a  manner 
that  Matilda  could  hardly  have  much 
longer  supported;  but  to  her  inexpressible 
joy  the  carriage  was  at  length  announced  ; 
and,  after  summing  up  in  a  very  short 
compass,  all  that  he  had  previously  said 
and  insinuated,  by  plainly  assuring  her 
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that  no  kind  of  assistance,  in  his  diffi- 
culties, must  Charles  expect  from  him, 
Mr.  Belgrave  accompanied  her  to  the 
carriage  door,  and  with  a  solemn  bow 
took  his  leave,  and  Matilda  departed. 

e<  Surely  nobody  ever  was  treated  as 
1  am  \n  she  could  not  refrain  from  say- 
ing, as,  with  a  violent  burst  of  tears,  that 
relieved,  even  while  it  seemed  to  break 
her  heart,  she  threw  herself  back  in  the 
carriage,  only  comforted  by  the  recollec- 
tion that,  in  all  probability,  she  should 
see  little  or  nothing  of  Mr.  Belgrave  for 
the  future. 

The  mind  is  generally  particularly 
disposed  Jor  meditation  when  lulled  by 
the  motion  of  a  carriage.  Images  then 
seem  to  cou*e  with  a  more  vivid  impres- 
sion upon  the  fancy ;  and  all  that  was 
miserable  and  distressing  Matilda  had 
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assembled  in  mental  vision  around  her 
poor  husband,  during  her  short  journey ; 
and,  little  as  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  him  oppressed  with  unhappy 
reflections,  she  had  not  a  doubt  of  find- 
ing' him,  for  once  in  his  life,  excessively 
wretched. 

In  pity  to" his  sufferings,  she  prepared 
herself  to  meet  him.,  not  only  without  a 
word  or  look  of  reproach,  but  with  all 
the  sympathy  which  affliction  ever  ex- 
cited in  her  gentle  bosom.  The  carriage 
at  length  turned  up  Chancery  Lane. 
The  sight  of  a  miserable  dwelling,  every 
window  of  which  was  covered  with  iron 
bars,  informed  her  that  she  was  arrived 
at  the  destined  place.  The  street  door 
was  open  ;  but  beyond  it  was  another 
door,  at  which  a  surly  man  presented 
himself,  who,  after  a  long  and  impudeut 
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survey  of  her  figure,  during  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  if  any  thing  could 
be  got  by  admitting  her,  at  length  re- 
plied to  her  inquiries — ff  that  Mr.  Har- 
court  was  up  stairs,  and  he  would  see 
if  she  could  be  admitted." 

A  message  was  soon  brought  down 
from  Charles,  desiring  her  to  walk  up 
stairs;  and  following  her  conductor,  she 
found  herself  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band; who,  far  from  displaying  any  of 
the  profound  grief  she  expected,  received 
her  with  a  laugh,  and  a  careless  remark 
— u  that  this  was  altogether  a  devilish 
business." 

tf  But,  my  dear  Matty/'  said  he,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  "  have  you 
been  able  to  do  any  thing  for  me  at 
Wimbledon  ?" 

She  shook  her  head — she  could  not 
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indeed  speak  ;  for  to  discover  him  thus 
unmoved  by  the  consequences  of  his 
misconduct,  was  infinitely  more  affecting 
to  her  than  to  have  found  him  a  prey 
to  the  most  overwhelming  grief.  Prom 
sorrow  she  could  have  extracted  some 
hope ;  but  from  levity  she  knew,  by 
fatal  experience,  that  nothing  but  accu- 
mulated disgrace  could  accrue. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she 
discovered  with  increased  wretchedness, 
that  the  spirits  of  Charles  had  been  ele- 
vated by  means  to  which  she  had  long 
suspected  him  of  occasionally  resorting 
in  his  difficulties;  he  had  evidently 
passed  the  night  in  drinking,  and  was 
yet  partially  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication.  She  cast  a  look  of  grief 
upon  his  haggard  countenance  and 
neglected  dress,  and,  overpowered  with 
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the  reflection  his  appearance  inspired, 
she  turned  from  him,  and  burst  into 
tears.  * 

Shocked  at  this  sight,  though  too  con- 
scious of  the  sufficient  cause  he  had 
given  for  it  to  be  surprised,  Charles  for 
some  minutes  remained  silent;  incapable 
of  comforting  her,  and  yet  ashamed  of 
not  doing  so  :  at  la!st  he  spoke. 

ee  I  know  that  I  deserve  your  re- 
proaches, Matty — 1  know  all  that — but 
hear  me!" — and  he  spoke  with  the  des- 
peration of  a  ruined  man — angry,  loud, 
vindictive,  and  all  that  was  hateful, — 
u  hear  me,  I  say  \" 

(e  Nay  Charles,  forbear/' — and  she 
took  his  hand,  "  forbear — I  will  not — 
J  do  not  reproach — but  have  some  pity 
on  me — will  nobody  speak  kindly  to 
me  ?"  and,  quite  exhausted  with  the  re- 
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peated  trials  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  her,  she  sunk  down  in  her  chair, 
and  sobbed  with  agony. 

She  did  not  weep  alone.  Her 
genuine  grief  touched  the  heart  of 
Charles,  and  his  tears  fell  plentifully. 
She  struggled  for  composure ;  and  be- 
lieving that  she  had  regained  it,  she 
came  towards  him,  pitying  and  for- 
giving. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  fer- 
vently to  his  heart,  drawing  her  towards 
him,  and  kissing  her  tenderly,  tc  Oh, 
Matty,  I  am  unworthy  of  you — dearest, 
best  of  wives/'  he  said  ;  "  only  tell  me 
what  J  shall  do — what  you  would  wish 
me  to  do — only  speak,  and  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  I  will  obey  you." 

"  I  will  think,  and  give  you  my  best 
c  2 
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counsel,"  she  replied,  sitting  down  by 
him,  still  retaining  his  hand  in  one  of 
her's,  whilst  with  the  other  she  pressed 
her  throbbing  forehead,  and  tried  to 
collect  her  disturbed  thoughts.  ee  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  and  his  mother  are  now  in 
town/'  she  said,  telling  him  how  she 
had  learned  their  address ;  ce  I  will  go 
to  them  directly.  If  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  con- 
sents— and  I  will  implore  him,  I  will 
never  leave  him  till  he  has  consented — 
I  will  give  up  to  you,  Charles,  all  that  I 
possess;  and  let  it  be  the  pledge  of 
peace  between  us — my  dear  husband, 
let  it  be  the  pledge  of  better  days  V- 

He  replied  only  by  clasping  her  to  his 
heart — he  could  say  nothing  ;  and  Ma- 
tilda, with  a  delicacy  which  enhanced 
her  generosity,  hastened  away  from  wit- 
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nessing  his  confusion  ;  and  drawing-  her 
veil  over  her  agitated  countenance,  she 
hurried  into  the  coach  which  was  to 
convey  her  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  and 
through  her  she  intended  to  make  her 
application  to  her  guardian. 
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CHAP.    II. 


It  is  a  trite  remark,  but  it  is  a  true 
one,  that  we  know  not  what  we  can  do, 
till  we  are  called  upon  to  try  our  strength. 
Matilda,  naturally  the  most  timid  and 
retiring  of  women,  urged  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  fate,  was  now  metamorphosed 
into  an  active  and  leading  character  in 
the  drama  of  life. 

But,  heroic  as  she  was,  in  pursuing 
what  she  conceived  to  be  her  duty  (viz. 
to  assist  her  husband),  she  did  shrink 
from  the  anticipated  interview  both  with 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  and  her  son,  though  as- 
sured of  the  affection   they  felt  for  her 
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— and   the  commisseratiou    with  which 
they  would  hear  of  her  misfortunes.    Do 
what  she  could  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
Charles  must  appear  unpardonably  to 
blame ;   and  she  could  scarcely  expect 
but    their   opinion    of    his    misconduct 
would  be  strongly  expressed,  unless  they 
were  gifted   in  a  super-human   degree 
with  the  te  charity  which  thinketh   no 
evil/'     Jt  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  be 
quiet  respecting  the  backslidings  of  our 
neighbours  ;  they  reflect  so  much  credit 
upon   the   penetration    with   which  we 
have  detected  them,  and  predicted  their 
consequences.     If  it  were  not  for  this, 
we  should,  upon  the  whole,  have  good- 
nature enough  to  be  exceedingly  sorry 
for  every  failure  of  a  friend,  and  lament 
with  great  sincerity  that  all  of  our  ac- 
quaintance were  not  as  perfect  as  our^ 
c4 
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selves.  But  unfortunately  for  the  cause 
of  good-nature.,  it  is  so  triumphant  a 
thing  to  judge  rightly,  that  few  persons, 
in  hearing  of  the  ruin  of  a  most  par- 
ticular friend,  are  backward  in  an- 
nouncing the  confidence  with  which 
they  had  foreseen  it. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  necessity  for 
acting,  overpowered  the  propensity  for 
reflection,  which,  with  a  sickening  pang, 
every  instant  rose  to  the  mind  of  Ma- 
tilda, as  she  approached  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's 
lodgings. 

On  inquiring  at  the  door  if  she  was 
at  home,  she  received  an  answer  that 
the  servant  did  not  know,  but  she  was 
requested  to  walk  in.  On  entering  the 
house,  she  was  shewn  into  a  room, 
where,  instead  of  Mrs.  St,  Aubyn,  she 
found  St.  Aubyn  alone. 
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"  Matil Mrs.  Harcourt  I" 

'*  Good  Heavens !"  he  continued, 
perceiving-  even  through  her  veil  the 
quivering  of  her  lips,  and  the  painful 
agitation  of  every  feature,  as  she  vainly 
essayed  to  speak. 

:i  It  was  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn/'  she  did  just 
articulate,  as  she  cast  herself  into  the 
chair  he  placed  for  her — himself  hanging- 
over  it  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  doubt 
as  to  what  she  came  to  communicate. 

".  My  mother  was  it  that  you  wished 
to  see?"  I  fear  she  has  just  left  the 
house,  but  she  will  return  in  a  few 
minutes — in  the  mean  time,  can  you  not 
tell  me — can  you  not  confide  in  me?'' 

tc  Oh,  yes — yes  ! — but  what  will  you 
think — what  will  you  think  of  my  poor 
Charles,  when  I  tell  you  how  impru- 
dent " — she  could  not  go  on.  St.  Aubyn 
c5 
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hastily  took  her  hand,  and  raised  it  to 
his  lips — but  instantly  resigning  it,  <e  1 
shall  ever  think  of  him  as  the  husband 
of  Matilda."  Never  had  he  with  so 
much  difficulty  restrained  himself  from 
saying  more.  "  Of  her  whom  I  would 
die  to  serve!"  were  words  that  trembled 
on  his  tongue — but  he  gave  them  no 
utterance. 

Hesitating  and  faltering,  Matilda  be- 
gan her  sad  narrative  ;  but  scarcely  had 
she  named  an  arrest — an  execution  — 

(e  But  where  were  you — for  God's 
sake,  where  were  you  ?M  said  St.  Aubyn, 
turning  pale  as  he  made  the  inquiry. 

<c  1  was  at  Wimbledon  with  my 
mother." 

tc  Thank  God/'  said  he,  "  it  is  some 
comfort  to  hear  that — and  where  is  Mr. 
Harcourt  now  ?" 
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She  told  him — adding,  that  she  had 
just  left  him. 

"  And  could  he  call  you" — but  he 
corrected  himself; — ee  I  mean — nay,  1 
scarcely  know  what  I  mean  " — and  for 
a  moment  or  two  St.  Aubyn  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  was  silent. 
s<  Have  you  been  alone  in  this  under- 
taking ?"  at  last  he  asked. 

"  I  had  no  friend  to  take  with  me," 
she  replied  sorrowfully  ;  ce  and  I  know  it 
was  not  correct— but  indeed,  dear  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn,  you  should  not  blame  me/' 

"  Blame  youl"  he  repeated  with  a 
faltering  voice  and  tearful  eyes,  fc  God 
bless  you,  Matilda — God  bless  you  !," 
and  he  almost  wrung  her  hand  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  spoke,  though 
he  instantly  dropt  it  from  his  grasp, 
c  6 
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"  No — you  would  not  blame  me — 
I  knew  you  would  not,  for  you  are  all 
kindness  arid  goodness/'  and  she  again 
extended  her  hand  to  him,  which  he 
took,  though  with  an  averted  face — 
for  he  felt  as  if  he  dared  not  look  upon 
her ;  il  and  you  must  not  blame  poor 
Charles  more  than  you  can  possibly 
help — he  is  deeply  sensible  of  his  errors, 
he  is  truly  penitent — and  if  you  will  but 
consent  to  my  intreaty  " — she  paused — 

f?  Name  any  thing — my  whole  for- 
tune." 

f  Not  your  fortune,  dear  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  ;  never  shall  your  fortune  be 
injured  by  me  or  mine,  if  I  can  help  it. 
It  is  my  fortune  to  which  you  are  " — 

ee  It  cannot  be — it  cannot  be,  Ma* 
tilda,"    he    resolutely    pronounced,    to 
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spare  her  urging  a  proposal  to  which  he 
was  determined  never  to  consent ;  "  your 
fortune  is  far  more  important  to  me 
than  my  own  ;  I  hold  it  as  a  sacred 
trust,  and  I  never  will  relinquish  it 
while  I  have  life." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  so  obdurate/'  and  she 
took  his  hand  in  both  her  own  to  aid  her 
sweet  persuasive  countenance,  down 
which  the  tears  were  trickling  fast. 
'-'  Have  you  not  known  me  from  a  child  ? 
and  have  you  not  been  ever  kind  to  me  ? 
and  will  you  now  " — 

cc  Matilda — Matilda— if  you  wish  me 
to  keep  my  senses,  ask  me  nothing  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  refuse — ask  me  nothing 
with  such  a  countenance  as  that, — oh  ! 
was  not  life  bitter  enough  before/'  he 
half-pronounced,  C(  not  bitter  enough, 
without  knowing  of  your  unhappiness!" 
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But  his  accents  were  too  broken  and  low 
to  reach  the  ear  of  Matilda  ;  who  still, 
as  a  child  in  supplication  to  a  parent, 
hung  sobbing  upon  his  hand,  uttering 
imperfect  intreaties  that  he  would  yield 
to  her  request. 

ce  Oh,  hear  me — hear  me!"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  never  was  an  avowal  of 
attachment  so  nearly  made !  almost  had 
he  cast  himself  at  her  feet — almost  had 
he  implored  her  to  take  all  his  fortune 
for  the  relief  of  her  husband,  whilst  he 
himself  would  quit  her  sight  for  ever, 
and  go  to  some  distant  country,  happy 
to  seek  his  bread  for  the  love  he  bore 
her — almost  had  all  this  been  said,  but 
religion  came  to  his  aid* — c<  My  God, 
defend  me  from  myself!"  was  a  prayer, 
which,  uttered  in  the  momentary  uplift- 
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ing*  of  his  virtuous  heart,  brought  with 
it  instantaneous  strength. 

He  seated  her,  and  gently  releasing 
his  hand  from  tier's,  he  retired  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  window  :  Matilda  hoped  and 
believed  to  consider  of  what  she  had 
said,  and  to  return  her  a  propitious 
answer. 

But  it  was  to  wipe  away  his  tears — to 
stifle  his  emotion. 

He  came  towards  her  in  a  few  minutes 
calm  and  collected  ;  and,  without  giving 
a  direct  answer  to  her  passionate  inqui- 
ries if  he  yielded  to  her  request, 

ee  I  cannot  so  well  talk  to  you 
upon  this  point,  my  dear  Matilda,"  he 
said,  cc  as  to  Mr.  Harcourt :  I  will  go 
to  him  immediately.  In  the  meanwhile 
oblige  me  by  remaining  here.     My  mo- 
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ther  will  return  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  But  you  w^ll" — Matilda  began  to 
say — "  you  will — " 

"  1  will  do  every  thing  that  is  possible 
to  serve  you/'  said  he,  interrupting  her; 
and  before  she  could  utter  another  word 
he  was  gone. 

He  had  been  gone  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,and  Matilda  had  but  just  soothed 
herself  into  a  state  of  more  composure, 
when  a  knock  at  the  door  agitated  her 
with  fresh  emotion  at  the  idea  of  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn's  approach,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  repetition  of  her  unhappy  story. 
The  probability  of  being  received  with 
distant  coldness  by  her  earliest  friend, 
had  been  forgotten  amidst  the  greater 
anxieties  which  now  pressed  upon  her ; 
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and  no  sooner  did  she  perceive  her  enter 
the  room,  than  she  flew  towards  her,  as 
a  child  to  the  sheltering  bosom  of  a 
parent. 

But  Catherine,  high-spirited  and  jea-, 
lous  of  respect,  however  sincerely  she 
loved  her  young  friend,,  had  not  quite 
patiently  submitted  to  be  neglected,  as 
it  appeared  to  her  that,  since  Matilda's 
marriage,  she  had  been ;  and  having  sur- 
mounted the  first  pleasurable  surprise  at 
so  unexpectedly  discovering  her,  which 
involuntarily  sent  a  smile  to  her  counte- 
nance, she  a  little  drew  back  from  Ma- 
tilda's advances,  and  only  extending 
her  hand,  (<  she  hoped  she  saw  her 
well/' 

To  meet  a  cold  expression  in  a  face 
that  has  usually  been  turned* upon  us 
with  a  smile,  produces  upon   the  mind 
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an  effect  something  analogous  to  that 
which  the  bodily  frame  receives  from  a 
cold  bath  ;  and,  with  scarcely  less  tremor 
than  she  would  have  experienced  from 
such  a  sudden  immersion,  Matilda  turned 
away,  and  sunk  down  in  her  chair. 

<c  I  know  that  I  deserve  this!"  she 
said,  ce  but  just  now" — she  covered  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  relieved 
her  breaking  heart  with  a  flood  of  tears. 

Never  was  any  species  of  distress 
unavailingly  addressed  to  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

"  Nay — nay,  Matilda/'  and  hastening 
towards  her,  she  fondly  kissed  her  cheek  ; 
whilst  Matilda,  melted  by  her  tenderness, 
and  by  her  own  various  sorrows,  to  a 
state  of  infant  weakness,  could  utter  no- 
thing but  convulsive  sobs,  though  try- 
ing to  speak  intelligibly,  and  give  some 
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reply  to  the  anxious  inquiries  which 
mingled  with  the  soothing  caresses  of 
Catherine,,  as  to  the  cause  of  her  distress. 

By  degrees  she  became  more  calm  ; 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  give  a  very 
connected  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  quick  tact  of  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  did  not,  however,  require  more 
than  the  brief  and  sorrowful  relation 
Matilda's  exhausted  spirits  could  afford. 

ec  And  could  I  have  the  heart  to  meet 
you  as  1  did?"  said  she,  again  and  again 
pressing  Matilda  to  her  bosom.  V.  But 
I  thought,  love,  that  you  had  neglected 
me." 

ec  Not  voluntarily,"  said  Matilda,  "  I 
never  did — 1  never  could  ;  for  have  you 
not  ever  been  to  me  as  kind — as  kind 
did  I  say  ? — oh,  how  much  kinder  than 
my  own  mother  I" 
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<c  Ah,  my  dear  girl,  your  trials  have 
been  great  indeed  !  and  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  without  mine.  But  stubborn 
matters  of  fact  have  been  your  sor- 
rows/' said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn.  "  Mine," 
she  continued,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  <c  are 
more  the  result  of  restlessness  of  spirit, 
yet  not  the  less  oppressive." 

Matilda  looked  at  her  anxiously,  and 
painfully  observed  a  manifest  alteration 
in  her  appearance  since  last  they  met. 
Her  form  was  shrunk — the  animation  of 
her  fine  expressive  countenance  had  fled, 
and  it  was  now  pale  and  hollow  ;  yet 
she  appeared  far  more  altered  in  mental 
than  bodily  health — not  a  ray  of  the 
sparkling  intelligence,  which  seldom 
long  forsook  her  features,  remained. 
To  Matilda's  imagination  she  realized  a 
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line   in   Milton  :     she   was  indeed,  she 
thought, 

"  Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen." 

Yet,  with  all  this  evident  dejection 
about  her,  she  appeared  unwilling  to 
yield  to  its  influence,  or  to  have  it  re- 
marked :  for,  on  Matilda's  replying 
with  deep  interest  to  her  last  observa- 
tion, 

"  Are  you  too  a  sufferer,  dear  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  ?*' 

"  A  sufferer  only  from  my  own  heart, 
Matilda,"  said  she,  again  sighing  as  it 
were  unconsciously.  But,  repelling  her 
feelings  with  a  visible  effort — "  I  have 
not  been  well,"  said  she,  <f  of  late,  and 
Edmund  has  not  been  well,  and  that  has 
made  me  fret,  and  fretting  makes  one 
look  like  a  ghost ;  in  truth,  I  thought  it 
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was  going  to  make  a  ghost  of  me,  and 
Edmund  thought  so  too,  1  believe,  for 
he  would  insist  upon  my  coming  up  to 
town,  and  talking  to  some  of  the  medical 
people  here;  not  but  what  it  is  the 
thing  I  hate  worse  than  I  can  express, 
for  they  are  such  horrible  barbarians 
they  always  frighten  one  out  of  one's 
wits!" 

cc  They  have  not  frightened  you,  I 
hope  ?"  said  Matilda. 

"  Not  quite  signed  my  death-war- 
rant,'' she  replied,  with  a  languid  smile; 
<c  only  ordered  me  to  keep  myself  quiet 
— or  else  I  must  die — that's  all." — 

ef  Then  do  be  quiet — pray  do,"  said 
Matilda  anxiously.  "  What  can  you 
have  to  make  you  otherwise  than 
quiet  r" 

'■  The   thoughts    of   death— and    of 
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eternity — Matilda ;  the  thoughts  of  an 
immortal  soul" — she  replied,  with  a 
solemnity  that  penetrated  to  the  heart ; 
and  Matilda  could  utter  no  reply. 

But  after  a  short  interval  she  spoke 
again,  and  in  a  tone  less  serious : 
st  Matilda,  I  am  going  to  make  a  request 
to  you,"  she  said,  "  and  if  you  love  me 
you  will  comply  with  it." 

ec  If  you  put  it  upon  that  footing," 
said  Matilda,  <e  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
do  otherwise  that  comply  with  it ;  you 
have  only  to  name  it." 

"  It  is  to  accompany  me  to-morrow  to 
Brighton,  whither  I  am  recommended 
to  repair  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air. 
I  shall  probably  stay  some  time  ;  but 
you  shall  do  as  you  like  as  to  the  length 
of  your  visit." 

Matilda  had  only  the  natural  reluc- 
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tance  of  leaving  Charles  in  the  present 
sad  crisis  of  his  affairs,  to  oppose  to  this 
proposition  ;  and  till  she  heard  the.result 
of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  conference  with  him, 
could  return  no  other  answer  than  a  sin- 
cere wish  to  do  every  thing*  that  could 
give  pleasure  to  her  friend, 
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CHAP.    III. 


Mr.  St.  Aubyn  returned  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  bringing  with  him 
Charles  himself.  The  means  by  which 
his  liberation  had  been  effected,  Matilda 
learned  with  a  feeling  more  humiliating 
and  wretched  than  any  she  had  yet  ex- 
perienced, was  a  loan  for  the  amount 
of  his  debt  from  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  Charles 
himself  appeared  ashamed  of  having 
been  reduced  to  these  measures,  and 
participated,  though  in  a  very  inferior 
degree,  in  the  misery  they  brought 
upon  his  wife.  St.  Aubyn,  on  his  part, 
was  the  same  considerate,   affectionate 
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friend  in  his  demeanour  to  Matilda — the 
same  watchful,  tender  son  to  his  mo- 
ther— the  same  in  his  gentlemanlike, 
attentive  deportment  to  Charles,  as  if  all 
these  agitating  circumstances  had  never 
had  any  existence !  and  as  if  this  day  had 
brought  him  no  more  than  any  and 
every  other  day  brought  in  the  way  of 
event. 

No  sooner  was  the  Brighton  scheme 
named  in  his  hearing,  than  Charles 
caught  at  it  for  Matilda,  with  an  eager- 
ness that  left  her  no  power  to  decline  it. 
The  consciousness  of  misconduct  threw 
a  restraint  over  his  manners,  and  made 
him  so  embarrassed  and  miserable  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  those  he 
knew  to  be  particularly  attached  to  her 
(and  consequently,  as  he  imagined,  in 
their    hearts    more  especially    incensed 
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against  him),  that  he  hailed  it  as  an 
unexpected  relief,  so  soon  to  be  released 
from  those  further  obligations,  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  his  affairs,  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  compelled 
to  receive  from  them. 

He  obviated  every  objection  of  Ma- 
tilda's to  leaving  him,  by  placing  before 
her  the  real  advantage  her  absence  for  a 
week  or  two  would  be  to  him  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture.  He  had  lodgings  to  seek, 
he  told  her — he  had  plans  to  form, 
<&c.  &c. 

Matilda  sickened  at  the  very  thought 
of  his  plans ;  but  too  well  knowing  that 
she  had  no  influence  in  promoting  them, 
of  whatever  kind  they  might  be,  she 
yielded  to  his  wishes  and  the  pressing 
instances  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn,  and  accompanied  the  latter  to 
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Brighton.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  on  finding 
his  mother  provided  with  a  companioa 
so  agreeable  to  her,  but  so  dangerous  to 
himself,  postponed  his  design  of  attend- 
ing her  for  the  present ;  and  Catherine, 
understanding  and  respecting  his  mo- 
tive, was  wholly  silent  on  hearing  his 
change  of  intention. 

In  defiance  of  her  visible  endeavours 
to  dissipate  thought,  and  her  occasional 
success  in  appearing  cheerful,  there  was 
generally  such  a  lauguor  and  listlessness 
in  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  manners,  as  con- 
vinced Matilda  that  some  source  of 
uneasiness  affected  her  spirits,  beyond 
what  she  chose  to  acknowledge. 

And  such  indeed  was  the  case,  though 
she  strove  to  the  utmost  to  conceal  its 
existence.  The  fact  was,  that,  ever  since 
the  extinction  of  those   hopes,    which 
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every  human  being  that  loves,  uncon- 
sciously cherishes,  ever  since  Matilda's 
marriage,  St.  Aubyn  had  been  a  disap- 
pointed— an  unhappy  man.  The  natural 
constancy  of  his  temper,  the  calm  retired 
character  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  intense- 
ness  of  his  feelings,  had  totally  precluded 
him  from  seeking  in  a  change  of  attach- 
ment that  cure  for  a  hopeless  passion, 
which  is  commonly  resorted  to  with 
great  success.  Miserable  as  he  was  in 
losing  her  society,  in  losing  the  beloved 
occupation  of  counselling  and  instructing 
her,  it  was  to  him  far  more  sweet  to 
mourn  over  these  privations,  than  to 
have  her  image  effaced  from  his  mind, 
by  a  thought  of  any  other  woman. 

Yet,  too  strongly  fortified  in  religious 
principle,  was  St.  Aubyn  to  yield  himself 
a  willing  victim   to  these  delusions  of 
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imagination  ;  to  fancy  that  he  centered 
his  affections  upon  a  married  woman, 
was  an  idea  which  filled  him  with  horror 
—and  no  sooner  had  he  considered  Ma- 
tilda as  no  longer  a  proper  object  for 
his  impassioned  contemplation,  than  he 
endeavoured  by  absence  and  change  of 
scene,  to  aid  his  mental  efforts  at  banish- 
ing her  as  much  as  possible  from  his 
mind.  But  on  his  return  to  England, 
their  first  interview  restored  to  him  all, 
and  much  more  than  all,  of  his  former 
interest  in  her :  for  he  thought  he  saw 
in  that  brief  and  sorrowful  meeting,  that 
the  woman,  a  belief  in  whose  happiness 
was  all  that  could  now  impart  any  to 
himself,  was  mourning  over  disappointed 
hopes  and  blighted  expectations.  All 
that  he  heard  of  her  husband  confirmed 
this  miserable  supposition ;  and  wretched 
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in  the  thought  of  Matilda's  wretched- 
ness, St.  Aubyn  sunk  into  a  state  of 
dejection,  from  which  nothiug  had  the 
power  to  rouse  him.  Aware  that  he 
was  indulging  in  feelings  as  improper  as 
they  were  enervating — aware  too,  with 
almost  a  breaking  heart,  that  he  could 
do  nothing  to  alleviate  the  hard  fate  of 
his  beloved  Matilda,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  again  to  the  recourse  of  flight, 
as,  under  the  aid  of  religion,  his  best 
safeguard  from  ideas,  which  his  virtuous 
mind  recoiled  from  harbouring. 

In  this  state  of  feeling,  he  received  an 
offer  of  a  chaplaincy,  upon  very  advan- 
tageous terms,  in  the  East-Indies.  His 
first  impulse  was  immediately  to  accept 
it.  It  comprized  in  it  all  that  could 
soothe  and  satisfy  his  unhappy  mind, 
amidst  all  its  sorrows,  turning  to  its 
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Divine  Master,,  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  labour  in  His  cause,  to  sanctify  his 
wounded  spirit  in  his  Maker's  holy 
service,  and  upon  that  altar  to  offer  up, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  human  infir- 
mity to  do  so,  the  last  lingering  remem- 
brance of  every  worldly  affection.  It 
would  have  been  gratifying  to  him  be- 
yond measure,  as  far  as  he  was  person- 
ally concerned,  immediately  to  have 
closed  with  this  proposal  ;  but  he 
thought  of  his  mother — and  then  came 
many  doubts  :  to  leave  her,  was  distress- 
ing to  him — and  could  he  expect  that 
she  would  accompany  him  !  Yet  she 
might  be  willing !  she,  no  more  than 
himself,  had  any  ties  to  bind  her  to  her 
native  land — she,  like  him,  had  seemed 
to  lose  her  all,  in  losing  Matilda — her 
mind  was  wearied  with  the  world.     Per- 
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haps,  she  might  be  more  than  willing — 
she  might  rejoice  to  seek  a  harbour  of" 
rest,  in  another  country  indeed,  but 
still  under  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  that  God  to  whom  he  trusted  they 
should  both  of  them  each  day  draw 
nearer  and  nearer. 

He  suggested  it  to  her  consideration  : 
but,  as  he  had  expected,  she  resolutely 
opposed  it,  both  for  herself  and  him,- 
and  he  then  promised  her  to  drop  it 
Yet  not  without  regret,  amounting  to 
anguish,  had  he  given  her  this  promise  : 
it  was  a  measure  of  all  others  so  conso- 
nant to  his  habits  of  thought,  to  his 
wishes,  and,  as  he  believed,  both  to  his 
spiritual  and  temporal  interest,  that  in 
relinquishing  it,  he  seemed  to  be  giving 
up  a  point  of  duty. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  St.  Aubyn 
had  been  early  biassed  by  religious  tenets 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  how  far  they  might  be  right 
or  wrong ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that, 
however  they  might  have  been  kept 
down,  by  mixing  with  general  society,  he 
still  entertained  them ;  and  it  was  a  strong 
persuasion,  which  he  would  have  thought 
it  little  less  than  impious  to  attempt  to 
controvert,  that  this  proposal  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  devote  himself  in  a  more 
especial  manner  to  the  service  of  the 
ministry,  when  it  was  so  essentially  neces- 
sary to  his  peace  of  mind  that  he  should 
be  absent  from  England,  and  that  he 
should  be  absorbed  in  some  pursuit  cal- 
culated to  engross  him  wholly — was  a 
direction  from  heaven,  bestowed  equally 
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for  his  present  and  eternal  consolation. 
The  more  he  pondered  upon  this  idea, 
the  more  firmly  it  took  possession  of  his 
mind  ;  and,  with  the  most  fervent  in- 
treaty  he  besought  his  mother  to  think 
upon  the  subject  as  he  did — in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view  ;  and  if  she  could  not 
immediately  yield  to  his  wishes,  to  sus- 
pend her  decision  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  energetic  and  affecting  manner 
in  which  he  poured  forth  his  thoughts 
upon  the  subject,  had  powerfully  in- 
fluenced Catherine  to  reflect  upon  it  in 
a  new  light.  Though  she  had  been 
endeavouring  for  years  to  make  religion 
that  calm  speculative  matter  which  the 
world  in  general  make  it,  she  had  not 
been  able  to  succeed :  for  she  had  within 
her,  thoughts  and  feelings  which  spoke 
of  something  far  beyond  those  cool, 
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quiet,  moral  ideas,  which  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  attach  to  such  a  subject. 

And  now  that  the  world  was  hourly 
receding  from  her  grasp — that  youth  was 
gone,  and  sorrowful  decline  was  daily 
stealing  to  usurp  the  whole  of  what  re- 
mained of  life — there  came,  very  often, 
solemn  thoughts — momentary  ejacula- 
tions— recoil  and  terror  as  she  thought 
of  the  mysterious  future — remorse  and 
regret  as  she  viewed  the  wasted  past. 

She  believed  that  some  sacrifice  was 
called  for,  on  her  part,  to  atone  for  many 
years  of  selfish  indulgence  in  idle  plea- 
sures and  profitless  society. 

But  the  hour  of  resignation — the  hour 
of  entire  repentance  was  not  yet  come. 
Still  combating  with  conscience — still 
clinging  to  the  world,  half  willing  to 
yield  to  Edmund's  wishes  and  suffer  him 
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to  quit  her — half  resolved  to  accompany 
him  herself — the  struggle  of  her  mind 
affected  her  bodily  health,  and  this  was 
her  state  of  suffering,  which  Matilda  at 
the  present  time  perceived,  without  com- 
prehending its  cause. 

For  more  than  a  week,  Catherine  con- 
tinued vaccillating  between  assumed 
mirth  and  real  misery  ;  and  frequently 
was  Matilda  tempted,  when  she  saw  the 
starting  tear  endeavoured  to  be  dissi- 
pated in  a  smile,  to  clasp  her  to  her 
bosom,  and  implore  her  to  tell  all  that 
she  was  with  so  much  pain  and  difficulty 
vainly  labouring  to  conceal,  since,  to 
none  could  she  impart  it,  so  ready  to 
listen  and  to  sympathize. 

But  the  instant  she  perceived  Matilda 
intently  observing  her,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
started  something  so  foreign  to  the  mat- 
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ter,  that,  without  appearing  obtrusive, 
Matilda  could  not  pursue  her  wishes. 

Accustomed  to  make  those  about  her 
easy,  by  suffering  them  to  follow  their 
own  inclinations  and  doing  the  same 
herself,  Catherine  frequently  went  upon 
a  solitary  ramble  by  the  sea-shore,  leav- 
ing Matilda  to  follow  her  or  not,  as  she 
might  feel  disposed.  One  evening  she 
had  wandered  out  alone  in  this  manner, 
taking  with  her  a  volume  of  Cowper's 
Poems  belonging  to  Edmund  ;  and  re- 
moving as  far  as  possible  from  the  reach 
of  observation,  she  sat  down  on  the 
beach,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  an  object, 
which,  every  time  she  gazed  upon  it,  was 
still  new  in  the  emotions  it  excited.  The 
beautiful  description  Madame  de  Stael 
has  given  of  the  ocean,  recurred  to  her 
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mind,  as  she  looked  upon  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  waters  before  her. 

"  Cette  superbe  mer  sur  laquelle 
l'homme  jamais  ne  peut  imprimer  sa 
trace.  La  terre  est  travaillee  par  lui> 
les  montagnes  sont  coupees  par  ses 
routes,,  les  rivieres  se  reserrent  en  canaux 
pour  porter  ses  marchandises  ;  rnais  si 
les  vaisseaux  silonnent  un  moment  les 
ondes,  la  vague  vient  effacer  aussitot 
cette  legere  marque  de  servitude,  et  ia 
mer  reparait  telle  qu'elle  fut  au  premier 
jour  de  la  creation."* 

An  idea  more  concisely  and  very 
beautifully  expressed  by  Lord  Byron  : 

"  Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thy  polish'd  brow, 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,   Thou  rollest 
now." 

*  Corinne,  Tome  Premier,  Chapitre  iv.  p.  24. 
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After  a  short  meditation,  Catherine 
opened  her  book  ;  but  some  MS.  lines 
at  the  end  of  it,  in  her  son's  hand-writing, 
met  her  view.  They  appeared  to  have 
been  recently  written  with  a  pencil ; 
and  well  could  she  conceive  the  emo- 
tions which  had  dictated  them.  They 
were  as  follows  : — 

*'*  *  Oh  world  !  thy  slippery  turns  P  that  poet  sung, 
Upon  whose  magic  lyre  persuasion  hung. 
Oh,  world  deceiving,  why  art  thou  so  fair, 
Why  are  thy  promises  so  sweet — so  dear? 
Why  dost  thou  mingle  souls  in  soft  communion — 
Why  link  affections  in  the  loveliest  union  ? 
Twine  heart   with    heart,  and  join  the  feeling 

mind 
To  some  dear  counterpart  it  pants  to  find  ? — 
Why  is  it  thus  ? — Thou  know'st  they  must  dis- 
sever, 
Thou    know'st  thy  promises   were    treacherous 
ever  i 
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Thou  know'st  thy  very  smiles  are  fraught  with 

ruin, 
Tempting  frail  mortals  to  their  own  undoing  ; — 
Thou  know'st  we  seek  our  rest  in  Thee  in  vain, 
Thy  hopes  are  shadows — thy  delights  are  pain ! 
Oh,  deck'd  to  charm  with  artful  loveliness, 
To  wake  the  sigh  and  prompt  the  fond  caress, 
But  fading  in  the  arms  that  round  thee  press  ! 
Away — away — I  will  not  look  on  thee, 
I'll  burst  my  bonds,  and  rise  to  liberty  ! 
I'll  take  my  spirit  to  those  pleasant  glades, 
Those  pastures  green,  and  ever  tranquil  shades, 
Wherein  a  heavenly  shepherd  feeds  his  charge. 
And   walks  with    them    where  cooling  streams 

emerge. 
When  sunk  in  sorrows  and  with  sickness  worn, 
He  sweetly  calls  his  wanderers  to  return. 

"  Come  unto  me,  ye  broken-hearted,  come ! 
And  I  will  lead  you  to  your  destin'd  home. 
Turn  from  delusive  joys — unreal  charms, 
And  fix  your  dwelling  in  my  sheltering  arms  !" 
Master  divine  !  though  erring  from  the  way, 
We  hear  thy  sacred  voice— no  more  we  stray  ! 
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No  more  through  devious  paths  we  wander  on, 
Deceiv'd,  abandon'd,  suffering,  and  undone ! 
But  as  an  infant  on  its  mother's  breast 
Closes  its  eyes,  and  gently  sinks  to  rest, 
On  thy  dear  bosom  we  would  fall  asleep, 
And  veil  the  lids  that  never  more  shall  weep  !" 

Catherine  closed  the  volume,  and 
leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  train  of  thoughts 
which  these  lines  excited.  Thoughts 
which  brought  tears  to  her  eyes— re- 
morse to  her  spirit,  contrition  to  her  soul ! 

Her  face  was  buried  in  her  handker- 
chief— her  bosom  was  labouring  with  a 
stifled  sob — when  she  was  recalled  with 
sudden  alarm  to  the  recollection  that 
she  was  not  in  a  place  meet  for  the 
indulgence  of  such  emotion,  by  feeling 
a  hand  upon  her  shoulder  ;  but  raising 
her  head  to  see  who  was  the  intruder, 
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she  perceived  Matilda  standing  over 
her,  with  a  countenance  of  deep  and 
painful  interest. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,"  she 
said,  "  forgive  me  this  intrusion  upon 
your  privacy — I  will  not  stay  a  moment 
if  you  do  not  wish  it." 

"  Oh,  yes — pray  stay,"  and  wiping 
away  her  tears,  she  tried  to  smile.  "  I 
fell  just  now/'  she  continued,  "  upon 
some  lines  here  of  Edmund's — sadly  me- 
thodistical  to  be  sure  !  but  Edmund,  you 
know,  has  a  turn  that  way  ;  and  I  don't 
know  how,  they  have  brought  old  recol- 
lections to  my  mind  ;  but  read  them, 
Matilda,  while  I  walk  about  a  little  and 
compose  myself," — and  putting  the 
book  in  Matilda's  hand,  she  left  her  to 
peruse  them. 
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We  have  represented  Matilda  as  a 
religious  young  woman,  which  she  cer- 
tainly was,  in  no  common  acceptation  of 
the  term.  Still  had  she  not  adopted  all 
the  opinions  of  St.  Aubyn,  nor  had  he 
indeed  pressed  them  upon  her  considera- 
tion. He  was  too  liberal,  too  humane, 
too  desirous  of  humbly  following  the 
precepts  of  his  Heavenly  Master,  to 
violate  his  strict  command,  and  judge 
his  fellow-creatures  by  the  fallible  cri- 
terion of  his  own  judgment. 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  Matilda,  he 
saw  a  strenuous  and  constant  endeavour 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  station,  with  a 
continual  seeking  by  prayer  for  Divine 
aid  to  sustain  and  guide  her  efforts,  he 
paused  not  to  ask  whether  she  pursued 
such  and   such  studies,  or  whether  she 
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separated  herself  from  such  and  such  per- 
sons ? — before  he  entertained  the  least 
hope  of  her  salvation.  He  believed 
her  to  be  quite  as  much  the  object  of  his 
Maker's  love  and  mercy  as  himself,  and 
quite  as  likely  to  be  right  in  her  opinions, 
though  early  prepossession  did  lead  him 
to  like  particular  preachers,  to  read  par- 
ticular books,  and  to  lean  to  particular 
notions. 

This  bias  was  so  strongly  manifested 
in  the  lines  Matilda  read,  that  perhaps, 
as  belonging  herself,  and  wishing  to 
belong  to  no  party  but  that  which  was 
desirous  of  seeking  and  finding  truth, 
she  might  have  wished  it  less  tinctured 
with  the  language  of  a  sect,  if  sorrow 
and  disappointment  had  not  rendered 
her  too  willing  to  sympathize   in  the 
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feelings  of  the  writer,  to   criticize  the 
style  in  which  he  had  expressed  them. 

Affliction  makes  most  of  us  of  one 
party  and  of  one  opinion,  that  we  are 
poor,  helpless,  sinful,  suffering  creatures, 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  mercy  of 
that  Great  Being  who  called  us  out  of 
nothing,  who  holds  our  destiny  in  his 
hands,  and  who  will  assuredly  do  with 
us  according  to  his  good  pleasure. 

ce  My  poor  Edmund  has  got  terribly 
warped  amongst  the  pious,  you  see, 
Matilda,"  said  Catherine,  approaching, 
and  endeavouring  to  assume  a  lively 
look  and  tone  ;  "  you  remarked  it,  no 
doubt?" 

"  I  did  not  particularly  remark  that," 
said  Matilda,  with  a  sigh;  "  the  truth 
of  the  sentiments  he  expresses  was  all 
that  engaged  my  attention." 
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"  Ah,  the  truth  \"  replied  Catherine, 
with  more  seriousness  ;  ce  it  is  the  truth, 
Matilda.  The  world  is  very  vain — yet 
how  long  do  we  hang  upon  it,  as  if  it 
were  our  all !  How  many  are  the  war- 
nings we  slight — how  innumerable  are 
the  opportunities  we  lose  of  turning  to 
something  better  !  Oh,  there  is  time 
enough  for  that — time  enough  for  that, 
we  say ;  and  so  we  go  on  in  the  same 
senseless  round — following  the  same 
empty  pleasures — found  in  the  same 
haunts  of  folly — surrounded  by  the 
same  flattering  fools — and  seized  upon 
by  old  age  and  death,  and  called  upon 
to  render  up  our  accounts — to  reckon 
for  our  time,  our  talents,  our  health,  our 
money — all — all  that  has  been  given — 
to  reckon  for  it  all,  Matilda,  before  a 
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thought  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
subject !" 

This  may  be  too  common  a  case/' 
said  Matilda  ;  "  but  I  have  much  rea- 
son to  hope  and  believe  that  it  is 
not  yours  ;  you  do  think  upon  these 
things." 

"  I  do  think  upon  them,  I  must  think 
upon  them/'  she  replied,  with  energy. 
iC  I  have  that  within  me  which  compels 
me  to  think  upon  them — and  once  in  my 
life  1  more  than  thought — I  tried  to  act 
well.  I  had  a  friend — and  she  was  no 
common  friend ! — but  I  cannot  well 
advert  to  this/'  she  added,,  in  a  falter- 
ing voice,  "  for  when  I  think  of  what  she 
was  to  me,  when  I  think  of  what  I  my- 
self was  at  that  time,  and  what  the 
world  has  since  made  me,  I  seem,  Ma- 
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tilda,  to  have  fallen  from  every  hope  of 
mercy.*' 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  that,  dear  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  !"  said  Matilda;  "circum- 
stances have  cast  you  amongst  a  gay 
and  fashionable  circle  of  acquaintance, 
but  no  one  would  infer  that  you  have 
followed  the  multitude  to  do  evil ;  or 
that   because" — 

c:  No,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  must 
seem  to  you  to  be  refining  too  much  ; 
and  that,  while  I  smile  at  Edmund's 
enthusiasm,  you  will  think  I  have  in  a 
great  measure  imbibed  it  myself,"  said 
Catherine  interrupting  Matilda's  further 
observations ;  (i  but  I  feel  that  once  I 
knew  something  much  better  than  what 
I  now  know— I  try  to  recall  it,  but  in 
vain.  The'  very  sense  of  its  excellence 
seems  to  be  lost  to  me.     I  pray  indeed, 
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and  I  seek  my  God  J  but  the  heart  is 
languid  and  cold,  and  I  find  not  what 
I  once  found  in  prayer.  Then,  I  turn 
to  the  world,  and  there  is  laughter  and 
merriment — and  there  is  a  refuge  from 
care — and  there  I  am  found — and  there 
death  is  to  find  me — oh,  this  is  very  fear- 
ful— very  fearful !"   she  repeated. 

"  It  would  indeed  be  fearful/'  said 
Matilda,  cl  to  be  so  found,  e  in  the  hour 
of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment,5 
since  both  are  doubtless  indissolubly 
joined — it  would  be  fearful  to  be  sum- 
moned away  with  a  soul  unweaned  from 
vanity,  delighting  in  the  things  of  time 
and  sense,  amused  with  trifles,  and  un- 
enlightened by  any  aspirations  after 
holiness  and  heaven.  Such  a  soul,  in- 
deed, could  find  no  happiness  in  the 
presence  of  its  Maker.     Heaven  would 
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be  no  place  for  that  spirit  which  no 
heavenly  emotions  had  ever  touched. 
But  your's  is  not  that  spirit,  dear  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn,"  she  continued  with  affec- 
tionate interest  ;  "  you  are  formed  for 
something  better  than  the  pursuits  of 
this  world — you  seek  to  find  or  to  regain 
the  peace  you  once  po.^sessed — you  will 
regain  it,  doubt  not." 

"  God  is  indeed  merciful !  most  mer- 
ciful I"  said  Catherine,  raising  her  eyes 
with  the  fervour  of  sincere  devotion. 
""  Matilda,  pray  that  he  will  guide  and 
comfort  me  now,  for  I  am  called  upon  for 
such  a  sacrifice  ! — Oh,  such  a  sacrifice !" 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  together  as 
she  spoke.     ec  Oh,  such  a  sacrifice !" 

ec  A  sacrifice  !"  Matilda  repeated  in 
accents  of  surprise. 

As  briefly  as  her  excited  feelings  would 
e2 
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permit,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  (of  course  with- 
out alluding  to  the  reasons  she  believed 
to  influence  her  son's  desire)  related  to 
Matilda  what  had  passed  between  them 
on  the  subject  of  his  departure  to  the 
East. 

But  astonishment  and  regret  at  hear- 
ing of  such  a  project,  for  a  long  time 
kept  Matilda  silent ;  nor  could  she, 
when  she  did  speak,  do  otherwise  than 
express  unwillingness  that  it  should 
proceed. 

cc  Yet/'  said  she  after  a  short  pause, 
cc  I  would  not  be  understood  to  offer  any 
opinion  upon  so  important  a  point.  I 
cannot  be  an  adviser,  since  I  am  much 
too  deeply  interested  in  the  question. 
Your  own  regret,  at  the  loss  of  such  a 
son,  cannot  be  much  greater  than  mine 
at  parting  with  so  dear  a  friend — so  very 
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dear/*  she  repeated,  as  she  thought  of 
his  many  acts  of  kindness  and  regard, 

"  Ah,  would  that  he"— but  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  checked  herself,  ere  she  had 
added,  ff  would  that  he  had  been  as 
dear  to  you,  as  I  could  have  wished, 
and  this  sacrifice  I  should  never  have 
been  called  upon  to  ofter." 

<{  But  if  his  heart  be  set  upon  this 
measure/'  said  Matilda ;  <e  if  it  be,  as 
you  admit*  greatly  for  his  temporal  in- 
terest, and  if  he  believes,  and  you  incline 
to  believe,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  follow 
it,  as  a  direction  from  the  Almighty,  who 
shall  attempt  to  interrupt  it  by  advice, 
or  intreaty,  or  selfish  considerations  ?  1 
dare  not/'  she  added  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  at  the  supposition  ;  and  which 
imparted  to  the  already  wavering  mind 
of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  a  still  stronger  desire 
e3 
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to  be  enabled  to  submit  to  what  she 
conceived,  might  be  the  leading  of  Pro- 
vidence :  yet  nature  struggled  within  her 
for  indulgence. 

"  Oh,  had  it  been  any  thing  but 
this,  Matilda/'  she  said,  <f  I  could  well 
have  yielded  it  up.  But  my  son,  my 
only  son  V* 

<c  Ah,  it  is  a  bitter  trial — it  is,  indeed, 
a  bitter  trial!"  said  Matilda;  "  do  you 
think  I  do  not  feel  for  you,  dear  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  ?"  and  she  looked  upon  her  with 
tearful  eyes.  "  If  I  then  pity  your  con- 
flict— if  I,  a  poor  incapable,  helpless 
creature,  would  do  all  and  every  thing 
within  my  means  to  strengthen  and 
comfort  you — think  of  Him  who  looks 
upon  you  with  power  as  well  as  pity. 
Oh,  he  is  able  and  willing  to  recompence 
you  an  hundred-fold,  for  all  that  you  can 
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resign  to  Him  ;  and  though  it  be  the 
right  eye,  or  the  right  arm  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  cast  from  us,  it  is  the 
means,  perhaps,  by  which  we  are  to 
enter  upon  life.  If  we  must  toil,  and 
labour,  and  suffer,  and  endure  for  tem- 
poral enjoyments,  is  everlasting  happi- 
ness to  be  procured  without  sacrifice — 
without  price  ?.V 

' c  Oh,  no — no,"  said  Catherine,  (C  how 
often  has  my  poor  Ann  repeated  to  me, 
when,  impatient  of  suffering,  I  repined, 
and  thought  my  fate  hard — how  often 
has  she  recalled  to  me  that  text  of 
Scripture,  '  through  much  tribulation 
ye  shall  enter  into  life/  " 

ec  And  well  did  she  recal  it  to  you/'  said 

Matilda.  <c  How  few  have  been  the  days 

in  which  those  heavenly  words  have  not 

been  given  to  me  as  the  solace  of  every 
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woe.  Dear  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  let  us  lay 
them  to  our  hearts,  and  life  will  have 
few   overpowering*   griefs   for  either   o( 

ce  Life  for  you,  my  love/'  said  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn,  "  is  but  just  begun  ;  for 
me  it  is  well  nigh  ended  :  yet  as  both 
disciples  in  the  school  of  affliction,  as 
both  walking  in  the  same  path,  we  may- 
each  learn  something  from  the  other. 

"  You  have  given  me  to-night,  Ma- 
tilda, more  comfort  than  for  a  long,  long 
time,  I  have  suffered  myself  to  receive  ; 
for  I  have  flown  from  these  things, 
which,  after  all,  will  pursue  and  over- 
take us,  however  we  seek  to  escape 
from  considering  them.  And  I  shall, 
one  day,  have  a  lesson  to  give  to  you, 
but  perhaps  not  yet/'  she  proceeded 
with  less  solemnity,  observing  Matilda's 
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anxious  gaze  ;  (<  perhaps  not  yet — I 
thought  of  my  death-bed  as  not  far 
distant — but  God's  will  be  done  !,J  and 
she  led  the  way  homewards,  speaking  no 
more  till  they  arrived  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  town.,  by  which  time  she 
had  regained  nearly  her  usual  state  of 
composure. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  did  not  again  revert 
to  the  conversation  we  have  just  related; 
her  mind  appeared  to  Matilda  to  be 
absorbed  in  some  ideas  whicli  she  wished 
not  to  discuss  with  another,  but  to  me- 
ditate upon  in  silence  and  solitude.  Jn 
a  few  days  from  the  period  we  spoke  of 
in  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  came 
down,  bringing  with  him  a  letter  from 
Charles,  desiring  Matilda's  speedy  re- 
turn. Her  anxiety  to  know  what  he 
was  doing,  of  which,  in  all  his  commu- 
nications since  their  parting,  he  had 
given  but  very  brief  and  obscure  hints, 
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made  her  willing  to  avail  herself  of  this 
summons,  and  on  the  following  day 
she  prepared  to  obey  it.  Her  situation 
at  parting  with  such  friends  as  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  and  her  son,  was  indeed  a 
very  painful  one ;  going,  as  she  too 
surely  felt  she  was,  to  encounter  a  tide 
of  trouble,  which  it  was  her  fate  to  stem 
alone,  for  from  her  husband  she  had  no 
aid  to  expect.  This  division  of  feeling 
and  sentiment  between  them  was  the 
great  source  of  all  her  misery,  and  con- 
stituted for  her  that  species  of  sorrow, 
which  in  the  catalogue  of  human  evils 
is  doubtless  the  greatest,  a  marriage 
unblest  with  mutual  respect  and  esteem; 
all  other  griefs  have  some  alleviation, 
but  this  has  none,  unless  when  brought 
to  that  extremity  which  separates  the 
ill-assorted  pair.  To  this  extremity 
e  6 
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Matilda  believed   she  could  have  died 
before  she  had  yielded.     Her  marriage 
vow  was  registered  in  her  heart,   and  to 
respect  it  formed  the  most  sacred  of  her 
duties.      It   was   this    strong   principle 
which   made   her   so   tenacious   of   the 
character  of  her  deluded  husband,  that 
in  all  her  intercourse  with  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn  his  name  had  never  been   uttered 
with  any  word  of   bitterness.     It    was 
not  difficult  indeed  to  perceive  that  the 
St.  Aubyns   beheld    his    conduct    with 
great  disapprobation ;  but  the  shield  of 
protection    which  Matilda   had   thrown 
around  him,   in   her  firm  adherence  to 
her  duty,  caused  him  in  her  presence  to 
be  spoken  of  always  with  compassion. 
But  silent  as  she  was  upon  the  nature  of 
her   sufferings,   no  disguise  could  con- 
ceal the  deep  disappointment  which  was 
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preying  upon  her  heart ;  and  had  she 
poured  forth  the  most  minute  account 
of  all  that  was  passing  in  her  mind,  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  could  not  better  have  under- 
stood it  than  from  the  few  words  which 
in  parting  broke  from  her,  as  it  were 
involuutarily  : — 

tc  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn ;  and  if  ever  again  I  seem  to  be 
neglectful  of  you,  do  not  believe  that 
I  am  so.  Recollect  that  I  cannot 
always" — 

But  fearful  of  herself — fearful  that 
nature  would  have  her  way,  and  that 
she  must  throw  herself  upon  the  sym- 
pathetic bosom  of  her  friend,  and  say 
at  once,  te  recollect  that  I  am  the  most 
wretched  of  wives,  and  forgive  me  every 
offence  I  may  seem  to  commit  against 
you  ;"  fearful  that  some   such  burst  of 
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anguish  would  escape  her,  she  turned 
from  her  to  take  the  farewell  of  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  ;  hut  when  she  saw  the  tears 
standing  in  his  eye,,  her  own  could  not 
be  repressed. 

"  Good,  dear  friends/'  she  said,  (e  oh, 
spare  me — do  not" — she  would  have 
besought  them  not  to  grieve  for  her, 
but  to  believe  that  she  had  in  all  her 
trials,  a  support  sufficient  to  bring 
her  triumphantly  through  them;  but 
words  were  denied  her,  and  she  could 
only  press  the  hands  of  both  of  them. 

cc  You  will  let  us  hear  from  you/' 
said  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  ;  "  you  will  write  to 
my  mother/'  as  he  led  her  off  to  the 
coach  which  waited  for  her  at  the  door ; 
ee  and  remember  that  you  have  always 
a  friend" — he  could  add  no  more.  Ma- 
tilda  would  not  be  denied  his  hand  ;  she 
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pressed  it  in  silent  gratitude ;  and  he 
said  no  more,  but  handing  her  in.,  she 
was  iu  a  few  moments  on  her  way  to 
town. 

On  arriving  there  she  was  met  by 
Charles,  much  recovered  in  spirits,  and 
pretty  much  the  same  volatile  personage 
as  ever,  as  his  first  greeting  sufficed  to 
announce. 

ff  Well,  Matty,  my  dear  '.—what,  all 
alone  ! — no  compagnon  de  voyage  !— 
Well,  my  girl,  how  are  ye  ?"  he  conti- 
nued, drawing  her  aside  to  give  her  a 
kiss ;  "  oh,  I've  got  the  prettiest  apart- 
ments for  you,  you  will  be  delighted 
with  them.  Close  by  the  Hunters. — Oh ! 
what  do  you  think  ? — We  are  going  to 
have  the  private  play  on  Friday.  Egad, 
we  shall  have  precious  fun  !  But  where 
is  all  your  tackle  ?     I  will  go  and  see 
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after  it;"  saying  which  he  departed, 
and  Matilda,  hopeless  and  wretched,  sat 
down  in  the  coach-office  to  compose  her 
thoughts,  and  try  to  regain  as  much  ap- 
pearance of  satisfaction,  as  should  make 
her,  at  all  events,  seem  glad  to  find  him 
so  exceedingly  free  from  care. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  told 
her  all  was  ready  ;  and  she  accompanied 
him  in  a  coach  to  her  new  abode,  which, 
in  point  of  appearance,  justified  what  he 
had  said  in  its  praise. 

So  well  assured  was  she  of  not  hearing 
any  thing  satisfactory  about  his  future 
designs,  that  she  did  not  on  that  even- 
ing, interrupt  his  evident  disinclination 
to  say  any  thing  about  them.  But  ou 
the  following  morning,  she  conceived  it 
would  be  desirable  to  learn  something 
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upon  the  subject,  she  therefore  hazarded 
a  few  inquiries. 

tf  Every  thing  would  be  settled,  very 
shortly/'  he  told  her.  "  Hunter  was 
indebted  to  him,  and  so  were  other  per- 
sons ;  and,  when  their  accounts  were 
settled,  he  should  arrange  all  his  affairs 
very  comfortably.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
did  not  want  for  money,  though  Belgrave 
had  behaved  so  shabby. 

tc  By  the  way,  Matilda,  what  do  you 
think  I  did  the  other  day  ?" 

Matilda  could  not  imagine. 

(i  But  I  fear  it  was  something  very 
wrong,  Charles,"  she  said,  c<  by  the 
manner  in  which  you  introduce  it.  I 
hope  it  was  no  affront  to  Mr.  Belgrave/' 
she  continued  gravely. 

"  Oh  dear,  no  ! — no  affront ! — on  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  civilest  thing  in  the 
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world.  I  found  he  had  been  making 
innumerable  inquiries  after  me,  and  I 
thought  he  was  distressed  to  know  how 
I  did  ;  so,  as  soon  as  you  were  gone  to 
Brighton,  I  hired  the  smartest  tilbury  1 
could  find,  and  ran  down  to  Wimbledon 
to  give  him  a  call,  to  thank  him  and 
your  good  mother  for  all  favours." 

"  You  did  not,  Charles,  1  hope!" 
exclaimed  Matilda,  <(  How  could  you 
be  so  imprudent  ?  Is  this  the  way  to 
make  friends  ?" 

"  Oh,  d — m  such  friends!"  he  replied 
eagerly.  ec  1  only  wish  I  had  found 
either  of  them  at  home.  I  would  have 
given  them  my  opinion  of  their  friend- 
ship." 

"  You  did  not  find  them  at  home, 
then/'  she  said. 

"  No,  they  were  gone  out.    But  I  had 
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prepared  a  card  ;  I  bought  a  pack,  in- 
deed, on  purpose.  Just  such  as  the 
women  send  out  after  a  confinement. " 

cc  Mr.  Charles  Har court  returns  thanks 
to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Belgravefor  the  honour 
of  their  obliging  inquiries." 

'f  Oh,  Charles,  how  could  you  !"  said 
Matilda  in  real  distress. 

'I  How  could  1  ?  Why,  child,  nothing- 
was  more  proper.  You  make  yourself 
out  quite  a  novice  in  etiquette." 

Nothing  could  be  said  with  advantage, 
so  Matilda  remained  silent,  only  feeling, 
as  she  had  occasion  to  do  every  hour 
in  the  day,  that  a  woman  has  a  better 
chance  of  happiness  with  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  almost  any  fault  than  that  of 
levity. 

It  was  in  vain  then,  at  present,  to 
pursue  the  intention  she  had  formed  of 
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going  to  visit  her  mother  for  a  day,  and 
informing  her,  as  it  appeared  to  her  she 
ought  to  do,  of  her  present  situation. 

She  could  imagine,  after  such  an  iu- 
sult  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  what 
would  be  her  reception. 

But  that  she  might  acquit  herself  from 
appearing  to  participate  in  it,  she  wrote 
her  a  circumstantial  account  of  all  that 
had  befallen  her  since  they  parted. 

The  day  on  which  the  private  play 
was  to  be  performed  was  the  succeeding 
one.  Matilda  literally  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  attending  it.  But  all  her 
opposition  was  met  by  Charles  with  a 
strain  of  raillery  she  was  quite  unequal 
to  answer. 

Cl  Upon  my  soul,  Matty,"  said  he  to 
her  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
it  was  to  take  place,    ff  I  believe  you 
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would  like  to  live  in  a  charnel-house, 
all  among  skeletons  and  bones;  for  such 
a  delight  in  all  that  is  melancholy  never 
did  any  body  on  this  side  of  four  score 
possess.  Now,  what,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  rational,  is  to  prevent  our  going 
to  the  private  play  to-night  with  the 
Hunters  ?" 

l{  If  we  take  it  in  a  rational  point  of 
view/'  she  replied,  cc  much,  I  think, 
may  be  brought  forward  to  prevent  it. 
We  are  known  to  be  in  embarrassed 
circumstances  ;  and  surely  it  would  be 
more  becoming  in  us  to  be  living  quietly, 
and  to  be  as  little  seen  iu  company  as 
possible,  while  we  are  thus  situated." 

(C  And  where  would  there  be  any  so- 
ciety brought  together,"  he  replied,  "  if 
every  body  was  to  keep  at  home,  who  is 
in  what  you  call  embarrassed   circum- 
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stances  ?   The  time  for  going  out,  child, 
is  when  you  are  in  trouble.     When  you 
are  happy,  you  may  stay  at  home  and 
enjoy  yourself.     Do  you   suppose  that 
half  the  people  you  will  see  to-night  (for 
you  will  see  them,  as  I  shall  insist  upon 
your  going) — do  you   suppose,  I   say, 
that  half  of  them  are  not  just  as  much 
embarrassed  as  I  am  ?     There's  Hunter 
himself,  for  all  his  fine  equipage,  and 
plate,  and  servants,  and  all  that,  he  told 
me  this  morning,  when  I  just  urged  him 
about  that  annuity  he  engaged  me  in, 
that  he  was  so  bothered  with  unexpected 
failures  amongst  his  connexions  here  and 
there,  that  he  was  at  the  present  time 
pretty  nearly  as  badly  off  as  I  am  myself. 
But  what  does  he  do  ? — Not  sit  down 
and  cry  and  lament,  as  if  ill-fortune  was 
to  go  on  for  ever.     No,  he  does  as  wise 
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men  and  women  should  always  do— run 
away  from  sorrow,  and  jump  at  every 
pleasure  that  comes  in  his  way." 

Matilda  had  nothing'  to  say — words 
were  idle.  She  suffered  him  to  accept 
her  silence  as  acquiescence  ;  and,  as 
the  shortest  method  of  disposing"  of  the 
matter,  she  accompanied  him,  as  he 
requested  she  would,  to  dine  at  Mr. 
Hunter's,  preparatory  to  going  with  them 
in  the  evening  to  the  private  theatre,  at 
which  the  tragedy,  which  had  been  in 
frequent  rehearsal,  was  finally  to  be  per- 
formed. 

They  were  particularly  desired  to  be 
at  Mr.  Hunter's  an  hour  before  dinner, 
that  the  last  arrangements  might  be 
completed,  when  they  were  altogether  ; 
Charles  officiating  amongst  them  in  the 
capacity  of  prompter. 
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At  the  appointed  time,  therefore,  they 
repaired  there,  and  were  received  by 
Mr.  Hunter  with  a  countenance,  which 
betokened  nothing  of  the  embarrassment 
Charles  had  told  Matilda  he  was  (like 
himself)  involved  in  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  covered  with  smiles. 

cc  We  have  been  in  great  perplexity 
ail  the  morning,"  he  said,  "  on  account 
of  Othello's  obstinacy  respecting  his 
complexion ;  and  a  prodigious  deal  of 
argument  it  has  occasioned. " 

ec  Why,  he  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise  than  black,"  replied  Charles. 

"  lie  hesitated  about  it  a  great  while, 
I  can  assure  you/'  said  Mr.  Hunter. 
"  He  insisted  upon  it  that  the  least  tinge 
of  tawny  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
mark  the  character.  But  Arabella,  who 
has  all  Shakespeare  by  heart,  and  would 
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play  Othello  a  great  deal  better  than  he 
can,  declares  that  Othello  was  a  blacka- 
moor to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

e<  To  be  sure,"  said  Charles;  "  none 
but  a  fool  could  dispute  that." 

iC  But  that  poor  Walton  is,  you 
know/'  replied  Mr.  Hunter ;  ec  and, 
therefore,  he  did  dispute  it.  However, 
eventually,  Arabella  has  carried  the 
point;  and  she  has  mixed  him  up  a 
wash,  which  she  assures  him  is  just  the 
right  thing ;  though  I  believe,  upon  my 
life,  it  is  ten  times  blacker  than  any 
blackamoor  that  ever  was  seen." 

Matilda,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
matter  hitherto,  unwilling  to  seem  sullen 
or  indifferent,  inquired  who  -took  the 
character  of  Desdemona. 

"  Oh,  they  have  got  Miss  B— —  from 
Covent-Garden  for  that  part/'    replied 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Mr.  Hunter.  "  Iago  and  Cassio  are  to 
be  performed  by  young  Hariey  and 
William  Escott :  in  short,  they  have 
arranged  all  the  affair,  and  entertain 
expectations  of  prodigious  success.  But 
I, am  afraid  to  say  too  much  about  it,  as, 
between  you  and  me,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  I 
rather  anticipate  a  failure." 

Matilda  had  no  scruple  in  anticipating 
so  too ;  and  could  only  suppose,  in  secret, 
that,  by  turning  the  tragedy  into  a  farce, 
they  would  make  it  amusing  if  they  made 
nothing  else  of  it. 

Mr.  Hunter  now  conducted  them  up 
stairs,  and  was  going  to  usher  them  into 
the  drawing-room;  but,  on  trying  to 
open  the  door,  he  found  it  locked  upon 
him,  though  a  prodigious  ranting  from 
within  betokened  no  desire  of  secresy  on 
the  part  of  its  inhabitants. 
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"  Hark!  it's  Walton  rehearsing,  assure 
as  I'm  alive !"  said  Mr.  Hunter  in  a 
whisper  to  Matilda,  <c  and  there's  little 
Miss  B ,  don't  you  hear  her?" 

And,  sure  enough,  there  was  no  man- 
ner of  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
rather  angry  tones  of  a  female  voice, 
exclaiming,— 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir — indeed,  sir — 
it  is  quite  impossible  I  can  act  with 
you.  You  are  thinking  only  of  your 
own  performance — you  don't  play  up 
to  me  at  all,"  and  his  irritated  replies, 

"  Surely,  ma'am,  you  are  too  fasti- 
dious. I  am  persuaded  I  am  right — Kean 
is  my  authority." 

cc  Kean,  sir — I  don't  mind  what  Kean 
does— I  have  played  with  John  Kern- 
ble." 

f  2 
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At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Miss  Arabella,  with  her  handkerchief 
held  up  to  her  mouth  to  stifle  a  violent 
burst  of  laughter,  made  her  appearance, 
signifying  to  them,  by  her  uplifted 
finger,  not  to  speak,  and  beckoning  to 
them  to  accompany  her  down  stairs. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  the  dining- 
room,  "  1  shall  certainly  die!"  she  ex- 
claimed, throwing  herself  into  a  chair, 
and  still  laughing  vehemently.—"  This 
tragedy  will  be  the  death  of  me,  that's 
certain  ;  for,  what  with  the  bickerings  of 
Othello  and  Desdemona,  and  the  stupi- 
dity of  lago  and  Cassio,  I  lead  such  a 
life  as  is  perfectly  terrible/' 

<{  You  seem  to  find  it  amusing,  how- 
ever/' observed  Matilda. 

Before    Arabella    could    reply,     Mr, 
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Walton,  the  hero  of  the  story,  accom- 
panied by  Michael  Cassio  and  lago, 
having1  finished  the  rehearsal,  entered 
the  room ;  and  she  then  immediately 
composed  her  features,  and  assumed  a 
very  grave  deportment. 

He  carne  for  the  purpose  of  finally 
deciding  upon  the  costume  of  Othello— 
a  point  that  seemed  to  have  been  much 
argued  upon  before  Matilda  arrived. 

"  I  cannot  be  brought  over  to  your 
opinion,  Miss  Arabella/'  he  said,  as 
soon  as  he  had  paid  the  compliment  of 
greeting  to  Charles  and  Matilda :  •'  1 
can-not  agree  with  you  about  the  san- 
dals, though  I  admit  that  Kean  dresses 
the  character  so.  Coots  are  more  pro- 
per —  and  boots,  therefore,  I  will 
wear." 

f  3 
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"  You  may  depend  upon  it  you  are 
quite  wrong/'  replied  Arabella,  care- 
lessly ;  "  I  will  appeal  to  any  oue 
whether  the  sandals  that  Kean  wears  are 
not  much  more  elegant,  more  classical, 
than  to  be  clattering  over  the  stage  in  a 
pair  of  brass-heeled  Hessian  boots.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Mrs.  Harcourt  ?  Doubt- 
less you  have  seen  Kean  in  Othello  ?" 

Matilda  had  ;  but  considering  the 
present  not  to  be  the  most  favourable 
moment  for  delivering  her  sentiments, 
either  as  to  his  acting  or  his  dress,  she 
judiciously  declined  giving  any  opinion. 

"  It  is  scarcely  generous,  I  think,  Miss 
Arabella,"  said  Mr.  Walton,  "  to  be 
saying  so  much  about  Kean,  and  to  be 
asking  every  body  if  they  have  seen 
Kean  in  Othello.  We  all  know  that  I 
am  not  Kean." 
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ct  Certainly  we  do  know  that/'  replied 
Arabella,  quite  incapable  of  concealing 
a  smile;  which  Mr.  Walton  no  sooner 
perceived  than  he  angrily  replied, 

"  Well,  if  you  mean  to  do  nothing 
but  laugh  at  us,  you  had  better  pay  us 
the  preferable  compliment  of  staying  at 

In  this  opinion  Cassio  and  Iago  both 
joined. 

((  Upon  my  word,  1  don't  laugh — you 
quite  mistake  me/*  she  quickly  replied, 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  his  throwing  up 
the  affair  altogether.  <(  1  wish  to  do  all 
I  can  to  help  you.  Come,  shall  I  pin 
you  up  your  turban  ?" 

"  Miss  Hunter  has  it,"  replied  he,  very 
gloomily. 

cc  Oh,   I  will  send  for  it  then,"  said 

Arabella,  ringing  the  bell ;  but  as  she 

f  4 
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spoke,  Miss  Hunter  entered  with  a  very 
elegant  shawl  hanging  upon  her  arm. 

Having  paid  her  respects  to  the  newly 
arrived  guests,  she  turned  to  her  sister, 
and  inquired  how  every  thiug  was 
proceeding, 

"  Oh,  exceedingly  well/'  said  Ara- 
bella ■  we  only  waited  for  that  shawl, 
which  you  have  so  opportunely  brought 
us." 

"  Now,  Walton/'  and  she  turned  to 
him,  ff  just  sit  down  here." 

A  command  which,  after  slight  hesi- 
tation, he  rather  sullenly  obeyed.  But 
to  have  so  important  a  part  of  his  attire 
adjusted  in  the  most  becoming  manner 
to  his  visage,  was  a  matter  of  too  much 
consequence  to  be  trifled  with  ;  so  he 
yielded  to  Miss  Arabella's  request,  anil 
she  proceeded  to  decorate  him,  with  a 
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countenance,  in  which  mirth  so  violently 
struggled  4b r  ascendancy  over  an  as- 
sumed gravity  of  demeanour,  that 
Charles,  quite  incapable  of  restraining 
his  laughter,  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
and  was  speedily  followed  by  Mr. 
Hunter. 

Matilda,  not  much  disposed  for  merri- 
ment, kept  her  countenance  without  any 
difficulty  :  and  the  ceremony  proceeded, 
with  an  occasional  remark  from  Miss 
Hunter  as  to  the  most  becoming  dispo- 
sition of  this  or  that  fold  of  the  turban  ; 
to  all  of  which  Othello  listened  with  as 
much  attention  and  inclination  to  bene- 
fit by  her  judgment,  as  if  the  fate  of  the 
whole  concern  depended  upon  the  style 
of  his  head-dress. 

During  this  interval,  lagoand  Michael 
Cassio    cast    several     very    suspicious 
f  5 
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glances  upon  the  sisters ;  probably  sus- 
pecting that  some  league  of  ridicule  had 
been  struck  between  them  :  the  dis- 
loyalty of  Miss  Arabella  to  the  cause,, 
seeming  to  be  scarcely  doubtful  to  the 
whole  party  ;  though  all  of  them,  pri- 
vately aware  of  their  own  profound 
ignorance,  were  willing  to  pay  some 
deference  to  her  taste  in  theatrical  busi- 
ness. 

Matilda's  principal  astonishment  was, 
to  see  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
affair  was  carried  on ;  and  that  so  many 
persons  should  concur  in  making  them- 
selves ridiculous,  without  manifesting 
any  consciousness  of  their  folly.  But 
their  faculties  of  discernment  were  em- 
ployed upon  each  other,  not  upon  their 
own  instance.  There  was  not  one 
amongst  them  who  expected  otherwise 
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than  that  it  would  turn  out  badly  :  not 
because  he  himself  was  unequal  to  what 
he  undertook,  but  because  his  friend  was 
incapable  of  performing  well.  So  diffi- 
cult it  is  "  to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us." 

Othello's  toilette  eventually  concluded 
pretty  well  to  his  satisfaction,  and  every 
one  of  the  party,  on  being  appealed  to  for 
their  opinion,  pronouncing  his  head  to 
be  quite  the  proper  thing,  he  gradually 
recovered  his  good-humour;  and,  by  the 
time  they  were  summoned  to  the  dinner- 
table,  all  parties  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
placency towards  each  other. 

They  found,  in  the  dining-room, 
Charles  and  Mr.Hunter,  with  very  orderly 
faces,  and  also  Mr.  Danvers,  Matilda's 
very  civil  friend  the  last  time  she  visited 
at  Mr.  Hunter's.  This  gentleman  covered 
r  6 
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his  satirical  propensities  so  dexterously, 
that  a  very  rigid  observer  of  human  na- 
ture might  have  passed  him  over  as 
possessing,  in  reality,  all  the  simplicity 
and  good-nature  he  endeavoured  to 
assume.  It  was  without  the  slightest 
degree  of  alarm,  therefore,  that  the 
dramatis  personce,  who  were  not,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  very  acute  peo- 
ple, observed  him  of  their  party.  They 
all  returned  his  cordial  shake  of  the 
hand  with  great  glee,  and  began  to 
relate  to  him,  with  the  utmost  naivete, 
the  different  doubts,  hopes,  and  fears, 
with  which  the  undertaking  had  been 
accompanied. 
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CHAP.    V. 


The  whole  of  the  conversation,  both 
at  and  after  dinner,  turned,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  upon  nothing  but  the 
business  of  the  evening;.  Mr.  Hunter  ^ave 
all  the  encouragement  possible  to  the 
performers,  by  making  libations  to  their 
success,  in  which  Michael  Cassio  so  freely 
joined,  that  Mr.  Dan  vers  observed  to 
Matilda,  he  probably  designed  to  anti- 
cipate the  intentions  of  lago,  and  make 
himself  ready  intoxicated  to  his  hands. 
Or  possibly,"  he  continued,  (and  such, 
indeed,  was  the  fact)  cc  he  feels,  as  the 
hour   advances,    that,   like    Bob  Acres, 
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f  his  courage  is  oozing  out  at  his 
fingers'  ends/  and  he  takes  this  method 
of  (  screwing  it  to  the  sticking  place.'  " 

As  it  was  expected  that  the  play 
would  take  up  rather  more  time  than 
usual  in  the  representation,  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  should  commence  precisely 
at  seven  o'clock. 

Accordingly,  at  that  hour,  such  of  the 
party  as  composed  only  the  audience, 

proceeded  to  the  private  theatre  in 

Street.  Here  they  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  spectators  assembled,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
the  performers,  desirous  of  sparing  them- 
selves the  dishonour  of  exhibiting  to 
empty  benches,  having  invited  their 
friends,  and  their  friends'  friends  in 
every  direction — to  come  and  have  a 
laugh  at  their  expense.     Such  were  not, 
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perhaps,  the  precise  words  of  the  invita- 
tion ;  but,  by  the  arch  smile  which  ac- 
companied the  greeting  of  the  visitors, 
the  watching  amongst  each  other  for 
some  word  or  look,  as  a  signal  that  re- 
straint might  be  laid  aside  and  the 
flood-gates  of  ridicule  safely  unlocked, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  malice 
of  human  nature  anticipated  to  itself  a 
fund  of  amusement. 

Matilda  having  neither  husband,  bro- 
ther, nor  cousin,  who  was  going  to  make 
a  simpleton  of  himself,  had  as  lawful  a 
right  to  laugh  as  any  body  there  ;  and, 
it  being  a  faculty  which  she  had  lately 
had  but  small  opportunity  of  indulging, 
she  did  not  quite  recoil  from  the  possi- 
bility of  having  it  a  little  excited. 

But  as  to  prepare  one's-self  to  laugh 
or  to   cry,  is  generally  the   prelude  to 
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disappointment — matter  for  mirth,  or 
melancholy,  or  any  thing  else,  never 
coming  when  it  is  expected — it  appeared 
as  if  the  audience  had  been  rather  pre- 
mature in  their  hopes  of  fun,  when  the 
first  act  passed  over  with  a  mawkish  me- 
diocrity insufferable  to  behold. 

The  minor  characters  of  the  play  were 
supported  by  some  gentlemen  who  were 
kept  for  the  <f  heavy  business"  at  the 
great  public  theatres  ;  and  who,  bad  as 
they  were  in  their  own  proper  places,  hap- 
pened unfortunately,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  be  the  best  of  the  party;  and,  by 
their  acting,  considerably  overshadowed 
those  more  important  personages,  Othel- 
lo, Iago,  and  Michael  Cassio. 

A  very  pretty  affected  Desdemona, 
laughing  rather  more  visibly  than  was 
quite   proper,   and    treating    her    Lord 
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Othello  with  the  most  ineffable  disdain, 
and  a  magnificent  looking  Emilia,  also 
from  a  public  theatre,  completed  the 
dramatic  corps. 

'  In  the  second  act  affairs  took  a  turn, 
and  Michael  Cassio,  who  was  now  some- 
thing more  than  tipsy,  began  to  want 
the  aid  of  the  prompter. 

He  had  raved  pretty  well,  and  told, 
with  violence  enough  to  deafen  any 
body,  how  that 

"  Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling 
winds, 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  sands, 
Traitors  ensteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel, 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona ;" — 

and  had   greeted  that  fair  one  with  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a 
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"  Hail  to  thee,  lady  I  and  the  grace  of  Heav'n 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round ;" — 

Having  fired  off  which  piece  of  elo- 
quence, he  had  said  his  all,  and  had 
nothing  further  to  advance  when  it  most 

behoved  him  to  speak. 

Twice  had  Desdemona  inquired, 

"  What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  Lord?" 

and  twice  had  the  valiant  Cassio  looked 
to  the  prompter  for  intelligence,  but  in 
vain  ;  not  being  on  the  same  side,  he 
could  but  indistinctly  hear  him  ;  so,  as 
the  case  was  desperate,  he  thought  any 
answer  was  better  than  none,  and  ven- 
tured simply  to  reply, 

«  He's  well !" 
The  prompter's  hasty  suggestion, 

"  Not  yet  arriv'd,  nor  know  I  aught," — 
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was  now  very  audible,  as  well  as  the 
ill  suppressed  laughter  of  Miss  Arabella 
Hunter,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Dan- 
vers  Matilda  occupied  a  seat. 

Before  them,  to  her  great  alarm,  sat 
divers  cousins  and  sisters,  headed  by  the 
mother  of  Michael  Cassio ;  all  of  whom, 
at  every  titter  of  Miss  Arabella's,  turned 
round  and  looked  upon  her  and  Ma- 
tilda with  most  appalling  countenances  ; 
though  the  latter,  in  her  great  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  every  person,  as 
soon  as  she  understood  their  consangui- 
nity to  the  unfortunate  and  most  ridicu- 
lous Cassio,  would  not  move  a  muscle 
of  her  face  in  derision  of  him,  however 
strongly  excited  to  it. 

That  personage,  still  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  prompter's  words,  began  to  lose 
all  patience,  and  hastily  walking  over  to 
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his  side,  he  inquired  with  much  irrita- 
tion, iC  What  is  it  then  \\\  This  move- 
ment excited  a  general  laugh  in  the 
audience,  which  the  angry  glances  of 
his  kindred,  and  the  charitable  applause 
and  bravos  of  a  few  of  the  spectators, 
could  hardly  quell. 

Cassio,  however,  stood  his  ground 
pretty  well ;  aud  soon  being  relieved  by 
the  dialogue  between  lago  and  Desde- 
mona,  his  blunder  passed  off  without 
much  interruption  to  the  business. 

In  act  the  third  Matilda  rather  sorrow- 
fully prep  .red  herself  to  witness  the  dread- 
ful slaughter  of  that  fine  scene  between 
Jago  and  Othello,  in  which  the  former 
with  matchless  skill  begins  to  work 
upon  the  jealous  passions  of  the  Moor. 

Aud  murder  enough  there  was,  to  all 
j u tents  and  purposes,  of  fine  impassioned 
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sentiments,  which  were  repeated  on  both 
sides  by  rote,  after  the  same  manner  as 
one  sometimes  hears  in  the  streets  the 
minuets  of  Ariadne  and  Berenice  ground 
out  of  a  barrel  organ. 

There  was  here  a  good  deal  of  play 
for  the  Hessian  boots  of  Othello,  who 
seemed  to  consider  that  mental  agitation 
lay  principally  in  the  heels  :  for  inva- 
riably as  his  feelings  were  moved  he 
moved  also,  and  passed  to  the  other  sjde 
of  the  stage,  and  made  his  speech,  and 
then  came  back  and  made  another, 
talking  at  the  end  of  every  turn,  and 
making  his  gesticulations  as  regular  as 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

Not  having  had  a  fair  occasion  of 
shewing  off  all  his  forces  whilst  lago 
remained,  the  interest  being  pretty  well 
divided  between  them,  he  took  the. first 
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opportunity  of  that  worthy's  absence, 
in  the  soliloquy  he  was  left  to  make,  of 
giving  some  specimen  of  them,  particu- 
larly of  his  powers  in  the  pathetic  line. 

But  the  risible  faculties  of  Arabella 
were  not  to  be  kept  under  any  controul, 
when  Othello,  calling  up  a  most  rueful 
countenance,  had  exclaimed 

«  Haply  that  I  am  black,"— 

and  Mr.  Danvers  had  whispered  her 

t(  Black  enough  in  all  conscience,  you 
took  care  of  that." 

Cassio's  mother  now  openly  taxed  her 
with  very  ill  behaviour,  implicating  Mr. 
Danvers  in  the  accusation,  and  not 
very  gently  telling  them  that  "  they  had 
both  better  go  to  the  end  of  the  theatre, 
or  out  of  it,  if  they  did  not  know  how  to 
conduct  themselves  properly." 
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Arabella  then  composed  her  face,  and 
for  a  little  while  was  tolerably  tranquil, 
tiil  Iago,  a  gentleman  no  otherwise  cele- 
brated than  by  possessing  a  rich  cockney 
dialect,  in  which  the  letter  //  was  shuf- 
fled into  every  possible  direction  but  the 
right,  again  made  his  appearance. 

He  came  to  talk  about  that  "  anker- 
chief*  that  Desdemona  had  just  dropt. 

Upon  which  Emilia,  wickedly  intent 
upon  keeping  up  the  joke,  retorted  his 
words  in  the  same  style  of  pronunciation, 
repeating,  with  a  malicious  smile, 
«  What  andkerchief  ?" 

"  Why,  that  same  andkerchief  the  Moor  first  gave 
To  Desdemona." 

Hereupon  Arabella  declaring  that  flesh 
and  blood  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and 
that  it  was  martyrdom  not  to  be  suffered 
to  laugh,  desired  Mr.  Danvers  to  take 
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her  to  the  end  of  the  theatre,  where  she 
might  indulge  her  mirth  unrestrained. 

Matilda  hoped  now  to  escape  the  sus- 
picious looks  of  the  party  before  her, 
who  certainly  implicated  her  with  the 
other  offenders  ;  and  feeling  truly  tired 
with  the  repetition  of  the  same  vulga- 
risms, and  the  tedious,  monotonous 
manner  in  which  every  scene  was  spun 
out  to  twice  its  usual  length  of  represen- 
tation, she  began  to  heave  many  aspira- 
tions after  returning  home  ;  and  could 
she*  have  escaped  without  displeasing 
Charles,  she  would  have  undoubtedly 
made  some  efforts  towards  effecting  her 
retreat. 

But  she  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  denouement,  which 
towards  midnight  began  to  approach. 

Michael  Cassio  was  already  disposed 
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of,  rather  sooner  in  fact  than  he  ought 
to  have  been  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that 
what  with  "  wine  and  wassail/'  that  gen- 
tleman was  not  in  a  state  to  be  produced 
during  any  part  of  the  fifth  act. 

All,  therefore,  that  remained  to  be 
said  or  done  by  him  (which  was  indeed 
but  little),  was  undertaken  by  a  kind- 
hearted  friend,  who  having  first  per- 
formed the  more  useful  part  of  undres- 
sing him,  and  putting  him  to  bed,  arrayed 
himself  in  his  garments,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  prompter  went  through  the  cha- 
racter creditably. 

At  last  Matilda  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  decided  symptoms  of  the  ap- 
proaching catastrophe.  Desdemona  was 
asleep  in  very  good  earnest,  she  had  no 
doubt  ;  and  Othello,  with  his  candle  in 
one  hand,  and  his  drawn  sword  in  the 
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other,  was  looking  very  terrible  and  full 
of  murder. 

For  the  better  enjoyment  of  this  scene, 
Arabella,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Danvers, 
returned  from  her  hiding-place,  and  both 
of  them  very  demurely  and  respectfully 
cautious  of  not  making  the  least  noise, 
reseated  themselves  by  Matilda.  Mr. 
Dan  vers  had  very  benevolently  equip- 
ped Othello  with  some  of  his  accoutre- 
ments, particularly  the  dreadful  naked 
sword  he  was  then  brandishing  about : 
whether  this  circumstance  especially 
excited  him  to  gaze  upon  him,  or  from 
whatever  cause  it  arose,  so  earnest  was 
his  attention  whilst  Othello  was  measur- 
ing out  his  words,  so  slowly  that  they 
might  without  any  difficulty  have  been 
counted  as  he  went  along,  that  Matilda 
almost  believed,  though  it  appeared  im- 
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possible,  that  Mr.  Danvers  really  found 
some  interest  in  the  matter. 

But  he  soon  betrayed  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  malice  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate Othello,  who  was  doomed  to  have 
no  friend,  a  truth  which  he  himself  began 
to  surmise,  when  a  very  loud  whisper, 
and  a  stifled  giggling,  as  he  was  in  the 
very  centre  of 

"  It  is  the  cause—it  is  the  cause/' — 

distinctly  reached  his  ears. 

cc  For  heaven's  sake,  do  be  quiet/' 
whispered  Arabella  to  Mr.  Danvers,  al- 
most choaking  herself  with  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  as  he  leant  over  to  say 
to  her,  when  Othello  very  pathetically 
exclaimed 

"  Oh !  balmy  breath,  that  doth  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword  ;" 
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<c  No,  no — by  no  means  !  pray.  Miss 
Arabella,  beg  of  him  not  to  think  of  it — 
it's  the  only  one  I've  got." 

Othello  looked  round  very  furiously, 
and  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  re- 
nouncing the  whole  concern,  and  walk- 
ing off  in  a  rage  ;  but  after  the  pause 
of  a  few  moments  he  satisfied  himself 
with  directing  some  glances  of  superla- 
tive scorn  towards  the  corner  where 
Arabella  sat  (who  was  the  marked  de- 
linquent by  most  of  the  audience),  and 
then  went  to  take  his  last  kisses  of 
Desdemona. 

"  One  more — one  more" — said  he, 
and  at  every  repetition,  his  wicked  wife, 
either  afraid  of  the  lampblack  and  oil, 
or  probably  in  league  with  some  of  the 
scorners,  and  willing  to  do  her  part 
towards  making  the  thing  as  ridiculous 
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as  possible,  moved  off  farther  and  far- 
ther, till  she  was  quite  out  of  his  reach. 
But  Othello  had  still  to  take 

"  One  more,  and  that's  the  last ;  — 

which  ceremony  he  performed  by  no 
means  adroitly ;  but  putting  himself 
into  a  very  great  passion — not  wholly 
without  reason,  considering  the  many 
mortifications  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  him — he  pursued  Desdemona  so 
angrily,  and  with  such  incautious  vio- 
lence, that  the  extempore  couch  sud- 
denly gave  way  with  a  horrible  crash, 
and  precipitated  both  parties  to  the 
ground. 

This    was  carrying  the  joke    a  step 

farther  than   Desdemona   intended;  for 

though  she  had  all  the  inclination  in  the 

world  to  help  Othello  in  a  reasonable 
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way  to  make  himself  absurd,  she  never 
expected  to  be  a  joint  object  of  the 
merriment  he  was  to  produce. 

Looking  the  personification  of  con- 
tempt and  anger,  she  stood  till  the  hurly- 
burly  amongst  the  audience  was  a  little 
composed,  which,  truth  to  say,  was  just 
then  extreme,  made  up  as  it  was  of  va- 
rious expressions  of  feeling ;  the  humane 
silencing  the  malicious  with  cries  of 
"  shame,  shame! — silence  V — the  com- 
passionate clapping  with  all  their  might 
and  main,  and  screaming  out  cf  go  on, 
go  on — never  mind" — and  the  wicked, 
like  Arabella  Hunter,  laughing  till  the 
tears  ran  down  their  cheeks. 

In  this  interval  the  wreck  of  the  ill- 
fated  couch  was  cleared  of^  and  Desde- 
mona  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  sit  down 
and  be  killed  in  a  large  easy  chair,  v\  hich 
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had  in  the  first  instance  been  placed  for 
the  accommodation  of  Emilia  to  die  in  ; 
but  who,,  as  a  secondary  person,  was 
now  directed  to  depart  in  an  ordinary 
manner  upon  the  floor. 

Matters  thus  accommodated,  Othello 
proceeded  to  business,  and  most  villain- 
ously indeed  murdered  his  lady,  and  was 
not  very  much  indisposed  to  do  the  same 
thing  by  two  or  three  more,  so  filled 
was  he  with  genuine  wrath.  In  fact,  the 
whole  company  of  amateurs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  Michael  Cassio, 
whose  well-timed  retreat  had  spared  him 
a  good  deal  of  discomfiture,  were  very 
full  of  ire  against  each  other — every  one 
of  them,  to  a  man,  laying  the  quantity 
of  blame  which  appeared  to  exist,  not 
upon  his  own  individual  conceit  which 
led  him  to  undertake  what  he  was  wholly 
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unqualified  to  perform,  but  upon  some- 
body else — which  somebody  else  retorted 
upon  some  other  body  ;  and  so  the  re- 
proach went  round,  disclaimed  by  all, 
but  properly  belonging  to  every  body. 
In  one  decision  they  all,  however,  inter- 
nally agreed,  that  this  should  he  their 
last  appearance  in  public  ;  and  not  in 
any  part  of  his  performance  had  such 
energy  burst  forth  as  when  Iago  declared, 

"  From  this  time  forth,  I  never  will  speak  word." 

Great  truth  and  correctness  of  acting 
was  likewise  unconsciously  exhibited,  on 
the  part  of  Othello,  in  his  exclamation, 
«  O  fool,  fool,  fool !" 

particularly  as,  disdaining  the  matchless 
burst  of  genius,  the  volume  of  expres- 
sion with  which  Kean  delivers  those 
words,  hurrying  them  over,  as  conscious, 
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but  deeply  ashamed  of  having"  been  so 
grossly  duped,  our  present  hero,  with 
a  solemnity  perhaps  more  judiciously 
adapted  to  the  very  great  truth  he  was 
uttering,  repeated  the  epithet  as  a 
music- master  counts  triple  time — one, 
two,  three :  thus  impressing  it,  as  it 
were,  more  deeply  upon  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Dan  vers,  whose  chief  delight  ap- 
peared to  consist  in  looking  as  immove- 
able and  silent  as  a  statue,  at  the  same 
time  that,  by  quaint  insinuations  and 
remarks,  he  was  slyly  working  up  the 
mirth  of  Arabella  Hunter,  could  not, 
upon  any  account,  permit  the  parting 
speech  of  the  hapless  Othello  to  pass 
off  without  comment. 

"  Now,  Miss  Arabella,  I  beg  that 
you  will  remember  that/3  said  he,  when 
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Othello  made  it  a  request  to  his  friends, 

"  When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;" — 

And  Othello  himself  very  intelligibly 
addressed  her  as  an  offender  with  a 
glance  of  his  eye,  as  he  proceeded  in 
a  raised  voice,  and  with  much  emphasis  ; 

"  Nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice." 

The  last  word  given  in  a  most  decisive 
and  audible  tone. 

cc  Then    must   you  speak,"    he  con- 
tinued,   relapsing  into  the  pathetic, 

"  Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wisely," — 

"  Not  very,  indeed,  1  must  say/'  whis- 
pered Mr.  Dan  vers; 

"  but  too  well ;"  — 

"  What  do    you    say   to    that,    Miss 
Arabella  ?"  he  continued — 
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"  Of  one,  whose  subdued  eyes, 

Albeit  unus'd  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum." 

te  Where  is  your  handkerchief, 
Ma'am  ?"  said  he  to  Matilda,  gravely 
putting  his  own  to  his  eyes,  and  keep- 
ing it  there  till  Othello  and  his  Hessian 
boots  had  fallen  to  the  ground  with  a 
great  concussion  :  he  then  removed  it, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  declaring  that  Othello, 
of  all  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  was  the 
most  affecting  to  behold  ;  appealing  to 
Matilda,  to  know  if  she  were  not  of  the 
same  opinion. 

But  she  had  so  temperately  withheld 
her  judgment  during  the  whole  evening, 
that  she  determined  not  to  venture  any 
opinion  upon  the  matter  now  ;  extremely 
happy  that  it  was  at  last  brought  to  a 
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close,  and  hailing  as  the  signal  of  her 
own  exit  the  return  of  Charles,  who  now 
came  towards  them,  laughing,  and  de- 
claring himself  to  be  worn  out  in  his 
services  to  the  cause,  and  perfectly  ex- 
hausted with  the  prodigious  merriment 
it  had  afforded  him.  Late  as  it  was,  poor 
Matilda  had  still  to  endure  the  sitting 
out  of  a  supper,  which  Mr.  Hunter  gave 
to  such  of  the  company  as  chose  to  par- 
take of  it ;  amongst  which  Charles,  who 
always  rejoiced  in  good  fellowship,  was 
certainly  to  be  numbered. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


To  dwell  upon  the  present  period  of 
our  narrative,  would  be  to  present  to 
our  readers  a  page  of  domestic  history 
of  too  frequent  occurrence  indeed,  we 
fear,  but  which,  in  the  detail  of  broken 
resolutions,  perpetual  misconduct,  and- 
the  inveteracy  of  pernicious  habits  it 
comprizes,  is  one  we  are  glad  to  glance 
over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  will  not  therefore  minutely  spe- 
cify the  manner  in  which  Charles  and 
the  faithful  partner  of  his  misfortunes, 
for  a  few  mouths  longer,  contrived  to 
evade  the  positive  distress  in  which  his 
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misguided  pursuits  daily  threatened  to 
involve  them. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  and  her  son  were 
still  absent  from  London,  at  the  sea-side  ; 
and  repelled  by  the  cold  selfishness  of 
Mrs.  Belgrave  and  her  mother,  from 
seeking  at  their  hands  any  kind  offices, 
Matilda  was  now  as  wholly  desolate,  as 
a  being  without  one  friend  near  can  pos- 
sibly be  said  to  be. 

And  thus  desolate  she  was,  when  every 
day  that  rose  upon  her,  brought  with  it 
accumulated  distress — increasing  hor- 
ror— for  with  nothing  less  than  horror 
did  she  witness  the  rapid  strides  with 
which  her  wretched  husband  was  advanc- 
ing towards  destruction.  The  most 
degrading  habits  were  daily  becoming 
more  confirmed  in  him. — A  constant 
wanderer  from  his  home,   he  passed  his 
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hours  in  any  society  that  offered  him  a 
rescue  from  himself; — generally  with 
unhappy  creatures  who,  like  him,  were 
glad  to  drown  reflection  in  wine,  and 
who  took  their  desperate  fortunes  to  the 
gaming  table,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
making  them  better.  In  this  state  of 
trial  the  tears  and  prayers  of  poor  Ma- 
tilda were  all  she  could  give  ;  and  neither 
were  spared — nor  were  they  always 
ineffectual.  Charles  vacillated  with  all 
the  indecision  of  a  man  whose  mind  is 
under  the  dominion  of  vice,  but  still 
not  wholly  lost  to  virtuous  feeling. 
He  would  often  clasp  her  to  his  heart, 
and  vow  that  he  loved  her  better  than 
any  thiug  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
would  immediately  adopt  a  better  course. 
He  was  not  yet  so  utterly  abandoned  as 
not   to   feel  remorse  in   witnessing  the 
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anguish  he  occasioned  her.  He  was  not 
yet  beyond  that  stage  of  compunction,, 
which  taught  him  occasionally  to  expe- 
rience, in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  poets  of  the  present  day, 

"  How  sharp  the  pain, 

Our  vice,  ourselves,  our  habits  to  disdain  ! 
To  go  where  never  yet  in  peace  we  went ; 
To  feel  our  hearts  can  bleed,  but  not  relent ; 
To  sigh,  yet  not  recede ;  to  grieve,  yet  not  repent !" 

But  what  is  feeling — what  is  under- 
standing— what  are  talents,  when  not 
united  to  conduct — or,  which  is  nearly 
synonimous,  to  common  sense  ?  The 
meanest  mechanic,  the  poorest  labourer, 
the  peasant  that  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  who  acts  upon  the  plain  prin- 
ciples of  prudence,  and  keeps  a  steady 
course  because  he  knows  the  conse- 
quences of  misconduct,    is,    to  all  the 
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intents  and  purposes  of  life,  a  more 
manly,  a  more  independent,  a  more 
exalted  character,  than  is  the  slave  of 
passion,  however  well  informed,  well 
educated,   and   well  accomplished. 

The  most  favourite  resort  of  Charles 
had  been,  till  very  lately,  Mr.  Hunter's 
house ;  and  though  every  thing  that  went 
forward  there  was  in  total  opposition  to 
her  taste  or  principles,  so  much  worse, 
as  she  judged  from  its  effects,  was  every 
other  society  he  frequented,  that  Matilda 
derived  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  hear- 
ing him  say,  when  he  went  out,  that  he 
was  going  there. 

But  for  the  last  fortnight  he  had  not, 
to  her  knowledge,  been  in  Mr.  Hunter's 
house.  The  cause  for  so  unusual  an 
estrangement  she  did  not  like  to  in- 
quire  ;  as  so  painful  was  it  now  to  her 
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to  interfere,  without  any  hope  of  influ- 
encing him  in  his  affairs,  that  she  suf- 
fered them  to  take  their  course  ;  satisfied 
to  do  her  utmost  quietly  and  silently 
to  preserve  them  from  total  ruin.  Va- 
rious had  been  the  transactions  between 
Charles  and  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  way  of 
borrowing*  and  lending,  since  they  first 
became  acquainted  ;  the  present  state  of 
things,  as  she  had  long  since  under- 
stood from  Charles,  left  him  a  creditor 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  pounds;  and  as  Charles  had 
several  times  hinted  to  her  a  wish  that 
it  could  be  repaid,  she  supposed  that 
some  coolness  might  have  arisen  between 
them  upon  that  point. 

In  her  own  secret  opinion,  though 
Charles,  she  well  knew,  would  have 
severely  reproved  her  for  uncharitable- 
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ness  had  she  expressed  it,  the  moment 
she  heard  there  was  any  demur  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Hunter  about  repaying  the 
money,  she  concluded  it  to  be  wholly 
lost. 

Though  as  little  addicted  to  judging 
hastily  as  most  people,  she  had  not  been 
long  in  habits  of  familiarity  with  that 
gentleman,  without  forming  a  pretty  just 
estimate  of  his  character.  He  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  tricks  and 
turns  of  cunning,  but  at  the  same  time 
so  dexterous  in  covering  his  own  mo- 
tives with  an  appearance  of  the  most 
careless  indifference,  which  gave  him,  to 
a  superficial  observer  like  Charles,  the 
semblance  of  the  most  honest,  straight- 
forward creature  in  the  universe, — he 
was  so,  what,  in  the  common  phrase,  is 
called  "  up   to  every    thing,"   but   also 
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apparently  so  disinterested  in  affording  to 
others  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience  in  life,,  by  guarding  them 
against  suspected  characters,,  that,  al- 
though it  mi»aht  seem  difficult  to  believe 
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that  he  had  not  every  one's  welfare  at 
heart  more  than  his  own,  and  Charles 
affirmed  this  to  be  the  leading  trait  of 
his  disposition,  Matilda  could  not  be 
persuaded  but  that  he  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  live  upon  the  ruin  they 
have  (under  the  mask  of  friendship)  as- 
sisted to  make. 

She  was  not,  therefore.,  in  any  degree 
surprised,  when  Charles,  hesitating  and 
confused,  as  conscious  that,  had  he  fol- 
lowed her  counsel,  he  would  have  had  no 
such  confession  to  make,  acknowledged 
that  he  began  to  fear  he  was  deceived  in 
Mr.  Hunter ;   who,  knowing  his  present 
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distressed  situation,,  still  kept  him  in 
want  of  the  money  he  was  indebted  to 
him,  thus  driving  him  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  dunning  him — c<  for  dun  him 
I  must,  Matty/'  he  continued,  "  and 
that  this  very  day,  or  to  prison  I  must 
go." 

She  sighed  heavily,  but  said  nothing, 
and  Charles  proceeded  : 

ec  If  I  can  get  that  two  hundred 
pounds,  1  will  pay  Hodson,  who  has 
threatened  me  with  an  arrest  these  two 
months,  and  then,  Matty — " 

"  What  then,  Charles  ?"  and  she  gave 
him  a  melancholy  smile. 

<(  I  will  take  the  remainder,  and  go 
with  you  to  the  sea-side,  and  join  the 
Willetts;  and  we  will  lead  a  quiet, 
happy,  good  life  ;  for,  in  truth,  I  am 
wearied  to  death  of  this.     Oh,  Matilda, 
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you    cannot  conceive   how  wretched  I 
am  !" 

She  had  heard  him  make  the  same 
avowal  too  often  to  be  more  affected  by 
it  than  to  shake  her  head  in  affirmation 
of  her  truly  believing  him. 

e<  So  miserable  !"  continued  Charles, 
dejectedly  laying  his  head  upon  his 
hand. 

At  this  repetition  of  his  being  in  dis- 
tress, she  looked  at  him  pityingly  ;  but 
shrinking,  as  he  ever  did  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  faults  and  their  conse- 
quences, he  started  up,  and  saying  "  he 
would  go  to  Hunter,  now  this  very 
moment,  before  he  was  out  for  the  day, 
and  talk  to  him,  that  he  would  I"  he  was 
gone  before  she  had  given  utterance  to 
the  words  of  tenderness  and  gentle  re- 
monstrance which  hung  upon  her  lips. 
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Mr.  Hunter  and  Charles  had  not  met 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  for  reasons 
which  the  former  better  understood  than 
the  latter,  who  rather  suspected  than 
knew  that  he  was  shunned  by  his  former 
friend. 

He  found  him  at  home,  a  circumstance 
which  had  lately  been  of  rare  occurrence. 
Mr.  Hunter  received  him  with  the  same 
kindness  of  words,  and  with  looks  that 
seemed  to  correspond  to  the  pleasure  he 
expressed  at  the  sight  of  him. 

tc  You  are  the  very  person,  Charles/' 
said  he,  te  that  I  have  this  moment  been 
thinking  of.  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
immediately  to  repay  you  the  sum  I  am 
indebted  to  you  ;"  and  he  took  out  his 
pocket-book — but  on  looking  it  over,  he 
seemed  to  be  struck  with  a  sudden  re- 
collection. 
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<c  By  the  way,"  said  he,  '?  that  is  well 
thought  on" 

Then  turning  to  Charles,  "  1  find  I 
am  a  little  premature  in  saying  imme- 
diately," he  continued,  "  though  that  is 
of  little  consequence.  To-morrow  I  can 
arrange  the  matter  with  you  decidedly. 
But  till  I  saw  this  memorandum  (which 
reminds  me  also  of  an  appointment  of 
the  last  importance,  which  I  have  for 
to-day),  it  had  quite  escaped  my  me- 
mory   that,    in    accommodating    Lord 

B the  other  day  with  the  loan  of 

five  hundred  pounds,  I  was  obliged  to 
make  use  of  part  of  the  sum  1  had  des- 
tined for  you  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
I  am  just  at  this  moment  unprovided. 
But  that  of  course  will  make  no  diffe- 
rence. To-morrow  I  shall  be  exceedingly 
happy — and  in  the  meanwhile/'  he  con- 
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tinued,  with  an  ironical  smile,  ec  let  me 
mitigate  the  enormity  of  this  prodigious 
sum  i"  and  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  about  a  fourth  part  of  it. 

Had  he  been  guilty  of  the  most  paltry, 
dishonourable  action,  instead  of  seeking 
what  was  only  his  own,  poor  Charles 
could  not  have  felt  more  shame,  more 
humiliation,  than  this  sort  of  raillery 
heaped  upon  him.  So  irresistible  is  the 
power  of  impudence,  that  it  actually 
seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  transferring 
the  blushes  that  properly  belong  to  itself, 
into  the  face  of  its  victim.  Mr.  Hunter's 
method  of  settling  the  question  was  so 
neat,  so  exceedingly  skilful,  that  it  was 
not  difficult  for  Charles  to  suppose  him 
versed  in  the  habit  of  silencing  such 
claims  as  his  in  the  same  way. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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For  the  first  time  since  they  became 
acquainted,,  he  caught  a  distinct  view  of 
the  character  in  which  he  had  so  cre- 
dulously confided  ;  he  thought  now  that 
he  could  read  and  understand  it  as  well 
as  if  he  had  been  perusing  a  dictionary. 
But  it  would  have  been  to  inflict  a 
species  of  torture  upon  his  mind,  to 
descend  to  an  argument  upon  the  occa- 
sion. Had  he  been  so  disposed,  Mr. 
Hunter  gave  him  no  opportunity  to  at- 
tempt any.  He  took  out  his  watch,  and 
apologizing  for  his  apparent  rudeness, 
<c  I  am  going  upon  very  urgent  busi- 
ness/' said  he  ;  ff  and,  by  the  bye — but, 
however,  I  can  ask  you  that  as  we  go 
along,  perhaps  you  will  walk  with  me?" 

Charles  saw  through  him,  and  cer- 
tainly despised  him  ;  but  his  company 
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relieved  him  from  his  own,  and  therefore 
it  was  preferable. 

fC  I  was  going  to  ask  you/'  said  Mr. 
Hunter,  with  his  peculiar  smiling  care- 
lessness, as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
street — u  I  was  going  to  ask  you, 
Charles,  whether  you  had  any  fancy  to 
engage  in  the  prettiest  little  specula- 
tion ?" 

"  My  speculations,"  said  Charles,  in- 
terrupting him  with  a  heavy  sigh,  e<  are 
well  nigh  ended,  I  believe/' 

Mr.  Hunter  looked  at  him  for  half  a 
minute,  and  then  broke  out  into  an  im- 
moderate fit  of  laughter. 

tc  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?"  he  inquired.  C(  My  dear  fellow, 
have  you  been  talking  tc  a  Methodist 
parson  V' 

H    2 
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"  No,"  said  Charles,  pettishly,  "there 
is  no  need  of  a  Methodist  parson  to  tell 
me  that  1  am  on  the  brink  of  ruin." 

"  The  brink  of  ruin  !"  repeated  Mr. 
Hunter,  st-ill  laughing.  Ci  Rouge  et  noir, 
I  suppose,  has  been  but  an  unprofitable 
business  of  late— very  likely — I  often 
find  it  so  myself.  But  what  then  !  I 
don't  whine,  and  call  myself  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin.  How  the  devil  should  a 
man  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  who  lives 
in  London,  and  has  got  a  head  upon  his 
shoulders  ?" 

"  When  he  has  no  money  in  his 
purse,"  replied  Charles,  "  1  believe  his 
head  will  be  but  of  little  use  to  him." 

((  Aye,  no  money,"  replied  Mr.  Hun- 
ter ;  "  I  grant  you  that  no  money  makes 
his  case  somewhat  desperate.     But  that 
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is  not  your  case  :  in  fact,  my  dear  fel- 
low, I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  you. 
You  know  it — I  am  not  a  man  of  words 
— I  say  less  than  I  mean— I  know  the 
world  well — 1  know  the  golden  opportu- 
nities which  in  this  city  spring  up,  and 
positively  court  a  man's  acceptance,  if 
he  has  but  an  inclination  to  avail  him- 
self of  them.  Now  this  paltry  two 
hundred  pounds  which  I  hold  of  your's, 
you  will  lose  it  in  a  night  perhaps — cer- 
tainly in  a  week,  at  the  rouge  et  noir 
table. 

Charles  knew  not  how  to  deny  so  great 
a  probability.  He  suspected  that  Mr. 
Hunter  was  going  to  propose  to  him  to 
do  something  with  his  money  which  he 
ought  to  decline;  but  he  suffered  him  still 
to  proceed,  willing  to  hear  if  his  broken 
fortunes  had  any  chance  of  being  bene- 
h3 
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fited  ;  and  though  shaken  in  his  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Hunter,  still  believing  that 
he  would  advise  him  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  because,  as  there 
are  many  degrees  in  roguery,  he  ima- 
gined him  to  be  arrived  only  at  that 
stage  of  it  which  leaves  a  man  so  much 
honour  that  he  would  rather  not  cheat  a 
friend  if  he  could  carry  a  point  without  it. 
He  saw  very  clearly  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  seeing  his  money  without  such 
a  stir  about  it  as  he  was  not  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  make :  he  conceived,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  no  option  but  to  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity ;  and  by  listening 
to  the  scheme  in  which  Mr.  Hunter 
recommended  him  to  embark  it,  learn, 
perhaps,  some  information  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  that  person  had  already 
destined  it. 
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The  advice  he  received  was,  as  he 
supposed  it  would  be,  to  suffer  Mr.  Hun- 
ter to  place  it  at  most  exorbitant  inte- 
rest, in  adding*  it  to  a  sum  he  was  about 
to  lend  to  some  needy  wretch,  who  was 
willing  to  relieve  his  necessities  by  buy- 
ing money  at  just  double  its  value. 

Charles  was  still  silent ;  and  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, interpreting*  his  continuing  so,  as  a 
sign  that  he  assented  to  what  he  said, 
thus  went  on  : 

ft  In  short,  my  dear  Harcourt,  to  be 
candid  with  you,  I  have  thus  appropri- 
ated the  two  hundred  pounds  I  was 
indebted  (o  you ;  though  in  the  innu- 
merable transactions  of  this  kind  in 
which  I  am  constantly  engaged,  I  had 
absolutely  forgotten  that  it  was  your 
money  1  made  use  of,  till  on  referring  to 
my  pocket-book,  I  saw  the  memoran- 
h  \ 
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dum  I  had  made  to  write  to  you  upon 
the  subject,  to  say,  what  indeed  I  say 
now,  that  if  you  are  insane  enough 
(you  will  pardon  the  expression,  but 
upon  my  soul  it  would  be  little  less  than 
madness,)  to  forego  such  an  opportunity 
of  improving  a  sum  that  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  itself — but,  however,  I  only 
advise ;  if  you  wish  for  your  money  it  is 
your's— any  day— any  hour  in  the  day 
— only  speak  the  word." 

But  Charles  could  not  speak  that 
word  ;  he  wanted  courage  to  say  that 
he  despised  his  counsels.  He  only  sug- 
gested the  pressing  nature  of  his  present 
difficulties ;  and  that  perhaps  this  new 
adventure  might  be  attended  with  risk, 
or  at  least  with  delay. 

7  Delay  indeed/'  replied  Mr.  Hunter; 
no,  no — I  am  up   to  all   these  things; 
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Hook  after  people  rather  too  sharply. 
The  very  day,  the  very  hour  your  inte- 
rest is  due,  you  have  it — depend  upon 
that.  But,  however,  to  set  your  mind 
quite  at  ease,  the  first  leisure  day  I  have, 
we  will  have  some  writings  drawn  up 
about  the  business;  in  the  mean  time 
you  cannot  take  much  harm — that  fifty 
pounds" — 

Charles,  ashamed  of  his  supposing  he 
doubted  him,  here  interrupted  him  to 
say,  "  Me  was  not  under  the  least  appre- 
hension— he  begged  no  more  might  be 
said  on  the  subject." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Hunter;— 
"  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  any  more. 
You  have  done  as  clever  a  thing  with 
your  money  as  ever  a  man  did  in  this 
world — so  now  cheer  up — there's  a  good 
fellow/' 

h  5 
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He  then  fell  into  a  strain  of  conversa- 
tion but  too  entertaining  to  the  mind  of 
Charles,  always  panting  to  be  disen- 
gaged from  itself. 

Their  dialogue  had  passed  in  St. 
James's  Street,  where  they  had  conti- 
nued walking  up  and  down  as  they 
discoursed. 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  high'change 
in  that  mart  of  fashion  ;  and  as  different 
equipages  and  people  passed  them,,  he 
pointed  out  in  the  most  amusing  man- 
ner to  his  companion,  the  most  remark- 
able characters  they  contained.  He 
seemed  to  be  versed  in  the  history  of 
every  body ;  and  proved  satisfactorily 
enough,  as  far  as  words  could  prove  it, 
that  his  assertion  of  knowing  the  world 
wett  was  founded  in  fact. 

When  he  had  completely  dissipated 
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the  melancholy  of  Charles,  and  had 
paused  with  him  a  little  while  before  the 
window  of  the  caricature  shop,  he  sud- 
denly took  out  his  watch — cc  Egad/' 
said  he,  "in  chatting  with  you  I  have 
quite  forgot  my  appointment,  and  now 
its  quite  too  late.  Well/5  and  he  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  with  great  indifference, 
tf  people  who  want  money  must  wait 
with  patience  the  leisure  of  those  who 
are  to  supply  them/'  and  they  took 
another  turn  down  the  street. 

Charles  at  length  complained  of  fa- 
tigue ;  adding,  that  he  had  not  felt  well 
all  the  morning. 

"  You  do  look  queer  and  tired,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Hunter ;  ((  well,  let  us  twirl 
in  here  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  see 
what  they  are  doing  at  the  rouge  et  noir 
table." 

h  6 
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Charles  hesitated  a  few  moments ;  but 
to  hesitate  was  to  comply — and  he  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Hunter  to  a  place,  with  all  the 
mysteries  of  which  he  was  but  too  well 
acquainted. 

They  did  not  come  merely  to  look 
on,  though  Mr.  Hunter  had  spoken  as  if 
such  had  been  his  simple  intention. 

He  soon  threw  down  his  money  on  the 
table,  calling1  upon  Charles  to  do  the 
same  :  a  request  with  which  he  speedily 
complied.  Interested,  excited,  occu- 
pied, and  playing  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul,  he  now  felt  no  fatigue,  nor  gave  a 
thought  to  the  lapse  of  time,  till  Hunter 
himself  roused  him,  by  declaring  that  he 
must  go,  and  that  it  was  folly  in  him 
to  pursue  ill  luck  any  further;  for  ill 
luck,  as  usual,  had  been  the  portion  of 
Charles ;  and,  as  usual  also,  his  eager- 
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ness  to  play  had  risen  with  theperverse- 
ness  of  fortune, 

But  Mr.  Hunter,  who  possibly  might 
foresee  in  his  wasting  cash  a  chance  of 
trouble  to  himself,  now  vehemently 
urged  his  departure;  as  willing  to  re- 
move him  as  he  had  been  to  brin^  him 
into  this  detestable  place.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  deluded  Charles  had 
staked  and  lost  his  last  guinea,  that  he 
wandered  off  in  a  state  of  mind  which  no 
description  could  faithfully  pourtray. 

He  left  the  gambling  house  alone,  for 
Mr.  Hunter  had  long  before  retired,  well 
satisfied  to  find  once  more  in  his  own 
possession  the  greater  part  of  the  fifty 
pounds  he  had  so  recently  transferred  to 
Charles. 
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CHAP.    VIL 


All  that  afternoon  Matilda  expected 
the  return  of  her  husband,  with  a  ten- 
derness and  solicitude,  which  his  heavy 
misconduct  had  of  late,  in  some  degree, 
banished. 

As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  give  him 
her  affection  she  had  bestowed  it  ;  but 
when  his  inveterate  irresolution,  and 
continual  feebleness  of  purpose,  had 
robbed  him  of  her  respect,  it  had  been 
only  the  mild  but  cold  attentions  of 
obedience  that  her  strong  principles  of 
duty  could  enable  her  to  shew  him. 
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But  on  this  day  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion revived  towards  him,  excited  by  the 
gentleness  of  her  nature,  which  could 
never  look  upon  any  sorrow  without 
sympathy  :  and  that  he  was  in  real  sor- 
row, she  had  never  been  so  truly  con- 
vinced as  she  was  by  the  dejection  of 
his  tone  and  manner  that  morning,  when 
he  spoke  of  being  miserable. 

She  thought,  too,  on  recurring  to  the 
recollection  of  the  last  few  days,  that 
he  had  looked  more  than  usually  ill ; 
for  ill,  indeed,  were  now  his  general 
looks.  A  life  of  dissipation  had  done 
its  usual  work — and  haggard  cheeks, 
and  hollow  eyes,  and  faded  appearance, 
already  began  to  testify  that  health, 
among  his  many  other  precious  gifts, 
had  been  squandered  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure. 
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She  thought  too  that,  if  not  unkind, 
she  had  failed  to  be  as  affectionate,  as 
solicitous  about  him,  as  it  was  in  her 
nature  ever  to  have  been — if  he  would 
but  have  permitted  it  ;  and  thus  taxing, 
though  far  too  severely,  her  timid,  doubt- 
ing heart,  she  waited  with  anxious  fond- 
ness the  moment  of  his  return — that  she 
might  speak  to  him  most  tenderly — 
soothe  away  the  fresh  troubles  that  dis- 
turbed him — and  prove  to  him,  that 
whatever  might  be  their  number  and 
degree,  one  faithful  friend  was  still  left 
to  him,,  who  would  not  forsake  him, 
while  she  had  the  power  to  be  useful 
or  to  be  kind. 

Thus,  having  discoursed  with  her 
heart,  she  became  disappointed,  and 
vexed  at  his  protracted  return.— Not 
alarmed — for,   alas  !    she  was  too  well 
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acquainted  with  this  manner  of  passing 
many  a  solitary  hour,  to  feel  surprise  at 
his  continued  absence.  The  dinner  she 
had  provided  for  him  with  particular 
attention  to  his  prevailing  taste,  was 
taken  away,  and  he  returned  not — the 
evening  passed,  and  still  he  did  not  ar- 
rive. But  this  was  not  unusual ;  and 
Matilda  now  not  expecting  his  return 
till  some  hour  before  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  the  next  day,  retired,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  to  her  pillow. 

But  when  eight,  and  nine,  and  ten 
o'clock  the  next  day  did  actually  arrive, 
but  no  Charles,  she  became  a  prey  to 
the  most  anxious  alarm.  He  never  had 
stayedaway  from  home  so  long  before  ! — 
He  must  be  in  some  difficulty— in  some 
danger.  Her  agitation  became  extreme. 
No   situation   of    mental   uneasiness  is 
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comparable  to  that  of  waiting  long 
and  anxiously  the  approach  of  another, 
more  especially  if  the  expected  person 
be  one  from  whom  we  recently  parted 
uncomfortably.  At  such  a  time  imagi- 
nation has  its  full  play.  It  is  not  only 
every  possible  evil  to  have  befallen  the 
absent  that  she  represents,,  but,  intent 
upon  making  torture  as  complete  as 
possible,  she  incessantly  suggests  what 
our  self-reproach  and  agony  will  be 
when  the  worst  is  known.  That  some 
serious  accident  had  befallen  Charles 
she  had  thoroughly  persuaded  herself, 
when  the  day  advanced  and  he  returned 
not. 

"  How  unkindly,  how  inconsiderately 
have  I  spoken  to  him  of  late  !"  said  she, 
in  the  bitterness  of  self-accusation  most 
unjustly  accusing  herself,  who  knew  not 
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how  to  speak  or  act  unkindly  to  any 
thing  that  breathed.  ce  No  compassion 
for  him/'  she  continued,  <e  none,  none  I" 

But  incessant  tears  interrupted  her 
words,  and  thus  more  than  another  hour 
elapsed.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  she 
determined  to  repair  to  Mr.  Hunter's,  as 
the  only  place  in  which  there  was  a 
chance  of  her  hearing  any  intelligence 
of  him. 

On  arriving  there,  and  inquiring  for 
Mr.  Hunter,  she  was  informed  he  was 
not  within  ;  though  the  countenance  of 
the  servant  seemed,  she  thought,  to  con- 
tradict such  an  assertion.  But  she  could 
not  return  without  an  attempt  at  seeing 
some  part  of  the  family,  so  she  inquired 
if  either  of  the  Miss  Hunters  could  be 
seen.  <c  I  must  speak  to  one  of  them," 
she   said,    with   an    earnestness    which 
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prevented  the  negative  that  otherwise 
awaited  her  question. 

Miss  Hunter,  he  believed,  was  up- 
stairs ;  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  draw- 
ing-room,, where  that  young  lady  was 
seated,  playing  with  a  little  French 
dog. 

She  greeted  Matilda  with  a  careless 
"  how  d'ye  do  ?"  and  was  about  to  ex- 
press some  wonder  at  her  being  so  un- 
usually favoured,  Matilda  never  volun- 
teering a  visit  to  that  house,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  always  avoiding  it,  when  her 
husband  left  her  an  option. 

But  on  perceiving  the  breathless  haste 
with  which  she  inquired  "  do  you  know 
any  thing  of  Charles?"  and  observing 
the  agitation  of  her  countenance  and 
manner,  she  restrained  her  words,  and 
returned  a  decisive  answer,  by  assuring 
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her  that  she  had  neither  seen  nor  heard 
any  thing  of  him. 

"  Has  he  then  been  playing  truant  1" 
she  asked  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

Matilda  made  no  answer,  and  she  went 
on  to  say, 

(<  Alas,  that  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  husbands  to  do  ;  and  Charles,  I 
should  think,  as  likely  as  any  of  them." 

She  was  proceeding  in  this  strain  of 
raillery,  which  was,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, utterly  insupportable  to  Matilda, 
as  hastily,  therefore,  as  she  had  entered 
the  room,  she  was  departing  from  it, 
when  Miss  Hunter  arrested  her  steps  by 
saying, 

"  Oh,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  perhaps  my  father  may  know 
something  about  him.     I  will  run  and 
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ask  him  ;    but  just  let  rne  know  how 
long  he  has  been  lost  V- 

Utterly  overpowered  by  this  unsea- 
sonable levity,  Matilda  turned  to  the 
window  to  conceal  her  tears ;  upon 
which  Miss  Hunter,  slightly  confused 
with  an  idea  of  having  been  somewhat 
unfeeling  and  abrupt,  began  to  attempt 
something  like  an  apology. 

tf  I  beg  your  pardon — I  really  was  not 
aware  the  matter  was  so  serious." 

"  If  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  ask 
Mr.  Hunter/'  Matilda  did  just  articulate, 
in  her  earnest  desire  to  get  rid  of  her. 

e<  Oh,  certainly — this  moment !"  re- 
turned Miss  Hunter,  not  less  anxious  to 
escape  :  sentimentalities,  as  she  called 
any  thing  like  nature  or  feeling,  being 
what  she  most  abhorred  to  encounter. 
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She  was  gone.,  and  Matilda,  roused 
into  exertion  by  meeting  with  this  un- 
sympathizing  conduct,  was  able  to  em- 
ploy the  interval  of  her  absence  in 
controlling  her  emotion,  and  arming 
herself  with  fortitude. 

So  long  a  time  elapsed  before  she  heard 
any  signal  of  approaching  footsteps,  that 
she  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  the  bell 
to  ask  if  Mr.  Hunter  was  likely  to  ap- 
pear, when  the  door  opened,  and  he 
entered  the  room. 

Taught  by  her  recent  interview  with 
the  daughter,  to  expect  but  little  conso- 
lation for  her  anxieties  from  any  part  of 
the  family,  with  a  more  composed  man- 
ner she  repeated  her  inquiry  if  Mr, 
Hunter  could  give  her  any  intelligence 
of  Charles. 
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"  1  am  fearful  some  accident  must 
have — " 

She  stopped  ;  for  in  the  penetrating 
glance  of  an  instant,  she  saw  that  Mr. 
Hunter  had  some  information  to  com- 
municate. 

i(  My  dear  Mrs.  Harcourt,"  he  began, 
placing  a  chair  for  her  as  he  spoke. 

But  Matilda,  impatiently  repelling  the 
hand  with  which  he  would  have  con- 
strained her  to  sit  down,  intreated  him 
to  be  brief. 

(e  Yon  know  something  of  Charles  — 
where  is  he  ? — is  he  safe  ?'• 

tc  Oh,  perfectly  so/'  he  replied  with  a 
slight  smile  ;  cc  I  hope  you  were  in  no 
alarm  about  his  personal  safety  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  was — so  much  so  that  it  is 
quite—" 
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Her  emotion  was  such,  that  it  was  only 
by  her  tears  she  could  tell  how  great  was 
her  happiness  in  hearing  that  her  fears 
had  been  groundless. 

(C  Oh,  you  are  too  sensitive !  too  ex- 
cellent, I  should  say/'  continued  Mr. 
Hunter,  endeavouring  again  to  take  her 
hand,  but  relinquishing  it  on  meeting 
with  a  repulse. 

"  But  my  husband/*  said  Matilda,  "  I 
wish  only  to  hear  of  him.  What  has 
happened  ? — where  is  he  ?" 

"  I  lament  indeed,  my  dear  Mrs.  Har- 
court,"  replied  he,  in  a  strain  of  hypo- 
critical sorrow,  ce  1  lament  to  say,  he  is 
where  I  have  long  feared  his  extreme 
imprudence  (you  must  pardon  me  the 
epithet)  would  eventually  place  him  :  he 
is  in  the  King's  Bench.'* 

VOL.    III.  I 
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<c  In  prison  !"  she  repeated,  id  a  tone 
that  bespoke  the  horror  uith  which  she 
heard  these  tidings. 

Mr.  Hunter  only  replied  by  a  mourn- 
ful shake  of  his  head. 

Matilda  checked  as  much  as  possible 
the  torrent  of  conflicting*  feelings  with 
which  she  heard  this  intelligence. 

"  It  could  not/'  he  said,  i(  be  wholly 
unexpected,  from  the  desperate  state  of 
his  fortunes." 

Still  it  came  upon  her  with  a  shock 
which  the  whole  strength  of  her  rnind 
scarcely  enabled  her  to  resist.  The  most 
effectual  support  she  at  present  received 
was  from  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Hun- 
ter could  not  care  for  any  part  of  her 
sufferings;  and  under  this  impression 
every  effort  he    made  to   console    her 
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served  as  a  stimulus  to  prompt  such 
conduct  as  should  convince  him  that  she 
rose  superior  to  those  misfortunes  which 
she  believed  his  acquaintance  with  her 
husband  had  tended  to  accelerate. 

<e  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
tell  me,  if  you  know,  how  this  has 
happened  ?"  said  she,  interrupting  a 
profusion  of  fine  sentiment  and  good 
wishes  for  her  happiness  to  which  he 
was  giving  utterance,  while  she  was 
struggling  to  command  her  voice,  and 
repress  her  emotion. 

ec  I  only  know  it  from  a  note  I  this 
morning  received  from  him,"  he  replied, 
"  informing  me  what  had  happened, 
and  requesting  to  see  me  there.  A  re- 
quest," he  proceeded,  "  which  1  cannot 
but  think  a  little  extrag^ina?y,  consi- 
dering that  it  was  only  yesterday  I  ad- 
i  2 
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vanced  him  such  a  sum  as  with  common 
prudence  would  have" — 

Cf  You  declined  going  to  him  !"  Ma- 
tilda here  interrupted  him  by  remarking, 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  im- 
possible to  be  mistaken. 

cc  1  could  not  do  otherwise/*  replied 
Mr.  Hunter;  "  1  felt  that  it  would  be"— 

But  by  the  time  he  had  arrived  thus 
far  ill  his  speech,  Matilda  had  reached 
the  door,  to  which  he  followed  her,  still 
explaining,  if  she  had  been  inclined  to 
listen  to  him.  But  she  now  decidedly 
interrupted  him  by  a  ( '  good  morning, 
sir,"  which  effectually  prevented  his 
proceeding  ;  and  perceiving  her  deter- 
mined not  to  listen  to  him,  he  followed 
her  in  silence  down  the  stairs,  only  ob- 
serving, in  taking  his  leave  of  her  at  the 
hall  door, 
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"  I  feel  quite  convinced,  Mrs.  Har- 
eourt,  that  you  are  judging  me  unjustly; 
hi  which  opinion  I  cannot  say  this  con- 
tempt of  me  gives  me  so  much  pain,  as 
under  other  circumstances  it  certainly 
would  do." 

To  this  flourish  Matilda  made  no 
reply,  but  hastened  with  ail  speed  homel- 
and when  she  arrived  there  she  found  the 
following  note  from  Charles. 

"My  dearest  wife, 

"  1  am  not  worthy  that  you  should 
give  a  moment's  thought  about  me ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  see  me,  you  know  not  the 
comfort  your  presence  will  give  me.  I 
was  yesterday  arrested  ;  and  not  having 
any  friend  in  town  to  whom  I  could 
apply  (for  the  Willetts  are  gone  out 
on  a  tour,  and  Hunter  has  proved  him- 
self the  basest  of  men),  1  chose  to  be 
i '3 
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taken  to  the  King's  Bench,  earing  little 
indeed  at  that  moment  what  became  of 
me.  Here,  then,  you  will  find  your  un- 
fortunate 

Charles." 

Matilda,  though  she  felt  as  if  her  heart 
was  pierced  with  a  poignard,  had  only 
one  desire  left,  which  was  to  act,  to  be 
useful,  or,  as  she  had  sincerely  said  to 
herself,  to  be  kind  to  him. 

Without  once  thinking  of  herself,  or 
of  the  privations  she  must  endure,  she 
proceeded  instantly  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  an  absence  of  some  time  from 
her  present  abode  ;  and  having  settled 
every  thing  with  this  view,  she  ordered 
a  coach,  and  proceeded  to  the  King's 
Bench. 


I  >3 


CHAP.    VII. 


Then  indeed,  having  for  a  little  time 
nothing  to  do  but  to  think,  remembrance 
came  upon  her  with  many  a  bitter  pang, 
and  for  a  while  she  wept  unconstrained. 

"  Yet,  desolate  and  degraded  as  may 

be  my  future  days,"  she  said,  cc  I  have 

a  solace,  I  have  a  friend  ;"  and  raising 

her  eyes,  she  repeated  with  an  energy 

that  composed  and  comforted  her, 

"  But,  oh  !  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art,  of  all  thy  gifts,  thyself  the  crown ; 
Give  what  thou  wilt,  without  thee  we  are  poor ; 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away." 


In  the  meanwhile  the  coach  proceeded 

3S    tl 
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through   the  suburbs  that  lead  to    the 
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melancholy  regions  towards  which  she 
was  advancing,  and  in  passing  to  which 
the  observation  of  a  thoughtful  mind  is 
incessantly  excited,  by  the  curious  va- 
riety of' objects  it  presents,  characteristic 
enough  of  the  wants,  follies,  misfortunes 
and  crimesof  man.  Herea  theatre — there 
a  methodist  chapel — an  asylum  for  sin- 
ners— a  receptacle  for  lunatics — and  there 
they  all  stand  so  unheeded  ! 

The  first  sound  that  greeted  the  ears 
of  Matilda,  as  she  entered  the  gloomy 
prison,  whose  high  bare  walls,  and  dis- 
mal palisades,  might,  one  would  have 
thought,  have  excluded  the  approach  of 
any  thing  like  mirth,  were,  nevertheless, 
such  as  indicated  cheerful  bustle  and 
gaiety. 

To  all  appearance  it  was  a  place  of 
amusement.     Some  were  playing  at  ten- 
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nis,  others  walking  up  and  down,  en- 
gaged in  animated  conversation.  There 
was  not  to  be  seen  amongst  them  halt' 
a  dozen  dejected  countenances  :  a  bold, 
fearless  kind  of  self-consequence  distin- 
guished most  of  them,  evidently  put  on 
to  defy  humiliating  compassion,  but 
which  was  miserably  contrasted  by  the 
plain  fact  of  being  in  the  most  pitiable  of 
all  situations. 

Trembling  and  agitated,  like  a  be- 
wildered deer  pursued  by  the  hunters, 
Matilda  stood  appalled  as  she  surveyed 
the  motley  group  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded. 

Charles  had  inadvertently  forgot  to 
specify  the  precise  spot  in  this  immense 
place  in  which  she  must  seek  him  ;  and 
equally  incapable  of  returning  or  of  pro- 
ceeding, she  remained  a  few  minutes 
i  5 
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doubtful  what  course  to  pursue  ;  but  she 
was  soon  perceived  by  three  or  four 
shabby-looking  people  to  be  seeking 
for  some  one  or  other,  and  they  all 
assailed  her  at  once  to  know  whom  she 
wanted,  offering  to  conduct  her  before 
she  had  mentioned  any  name. 

She  directed  herself  to  the  most  civil 
and  least  pressing  of  the  party,  and  he 
replying  that  he  knew  Mr.  Harcourl  very 
well,   she  followed   him  up  a   flight  of 
dirty,  narrow  stone  stairs,  to  the   very 
top  of  the  building,   and  then  she  found 
herself  in  a  low  kind  of  landing-place, 
with  doors  on  each  side  opening  upon 
it,  most  of  them  standing  ajar,  and  dis- 
closing the    miserable  articles  of  furni- 
ture their  poor  inhabitants  could  com- 
mand.    Two  or  three  persons  came  out 
to  stare  at  them  and  inquire  whom  they 
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wanted.  Curiosity  indeed  seemed  to  be 
the  prevailing  passion  of  the  place : 
probably  from  its  being  the  only  one 
of  which  circumstances  admitted  the 
gratification. 

Matilda  soon  discovered,  what  indeed 
she  had  mistrusted  from  the  first.,  that 
her  conductor  knew  no  better  where  to 
find  Mr.  Harcourt  than  herself;  but  on 
again  mentioning  his  name,  a  woman 
who  was  engaged  in  washing  linen  at 
one  end  of  the  landing-place,  eagerly 
called  out  that  the  gentleman  living 
there,  and  she  pointed  to  a  door,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  residence  of  all 
the  prisoners,  and  could  tell  in  a  mo- 
ment iu  what  part  of  the  prison  Mr. 
Harcourt  lodged  ;  as  he  kept  for  his 
own  amusement  a  calendar  of  ail   fresh 

arrivals. 

i  6 
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They  knocked  at  the  specified  place, 
and  the  door  was  opened  to  them,  not 
by  "  the  gentleman"  who  was  taking 
his  walk,  they  were  informed,  in  the 
court-yard  below,  but  by  his  wife,  an 
ordinary  looking  person,  but  very  civil, 
who,  perceiving  from  Matilda's  looks 
that  she  was  nearly  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  emotion,  requested  her  to 
take  a  chair,  and  rest  herself  in  her  apart- 
ment, whilst  her  guide,  to  obviate  any 
further  mistakes,  went  to  her  husband 
(whom  she  pointed  out  to  him  from  her 
window,  walking  amongst  innumerable 
persons  in  the  space  below)  to  obtain 
from  him  the  information  she  could  not 
herself  give. 

Matilda  thankfully  accepted  her  offered 
civility,  for  she  was  nearly  overpowered 
with  fatigue  and  over-exerted  strength 
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of  mind.  Her  hostess  was  quiet  enough, 
and  pursued  her  occupation  of  mending 
an  old  coat  of  her  husband's,  without 
molesting  her  with  any  discourse ;  but 
two  other  women  who  were  in  the  room 
kept  up  an  incessant  chattering,  miugled 
with  many  more  questions  than  Matilda 
thought  it  necessary  to  answer,  upon  her 
business  in  the  prison  ;  and,  as  the  door 
was  open,  and  immediately  before  it  stood 
the  person  engaged  in  washing,  and  who 
was  a  joint  occupier  with  all  the  rest  in 
this  miserable  apartment,  she  also  took 
a  part  in  the  conversation. 

She  seemed  to  officiate  as  cook  as  well 
as  laundress:  for  she  diversified  her  em- 
ployment by  every  now  and  then  coming 
iu  to  examine  a  saucepan  on  the  fire, 
containing  their  dinner,  assuring  Ma- 
tilda, as  she  did  so,  that  these  occupa- 
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tions  were  perfectly  new  to  her,  she 
having,  hut  a  very  short  time  before, 
kept  six  servants  of  her  own,  and  heen 
at  the  head  of  a  very  large  establishment 
for  public  accommodation  at  a  fashion- 
able wittering -pi  ace. 

In  all  of  them  there  appeared  a  strong 
desire  of  impressing  Matilda  with  a  con- 
viction that  no  faults  of  their  own,  but 
the  most  unforeseen  and  unheard-of  mis- 
fortunes, had  occasioned  their  being 
placed  in  so  ignominious  a  situation.  A 
wretched  old  woman,  with  a  head  shak- 
ing with  palsy,  who  was  eating  bread 
and  cheese  and  drinking  porter,  and 
who  told  Matilda  she  had  been  just 
chummed  upon  them  (that  is,  had  been 
sent  to  occupy  a  part  of  their  room) 
—this  poor  creature  was  mumbling  to 
her  an  account  of  a  fine  house  she  had 
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recently  possessed  in  Bridge-Street, 
13  lack  friars,  and  enumerating  the  car- 
riages her  deceased  husband  had  been 
accustomed  to  keep  ;  an  account  which 
her  companions  corroborated  very  ear- 
nestly, as  if  the  departed  consequence  of 
this  miserable  being  reflected  some  upon 
them. 

A  gentlemanly  looking  elderly  man 
now  approached  the  door.  He  was  im- 
mediately greeted  with  an  acclamation 
of  pleasure  from  the  woman  who  was 
washing;  and  a  strain  of  coarse  gaiety 
ensued  between  them,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  a  kind  of  humorist, 
who  now  and  then  visited  some  one 
confined  in  the  prison  who  lodged  near 
them,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
\isits,  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with 
them. 
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Matilda  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  the  lady  who  had  kept  six  servants, 
and  been  at  the  head  of  a  boarding-house 
at  Brighton,  ask  him  to  be  charitable 
enough  to  give  her  a  pound  note,  or  to 
convert  it  into  a  loan  :  a  piece  of  bene- 
volence,, however,  which  he  declined, 
alleging  that  he  had  given  her  five 
shillings  the  last  time  he  was  there. 

Matilda's  guide,  to  her  great  satisfac- 
tion, at  last  returned,  to  tell  her  he  had 
gained  a  right  direction  to  Mr.  Harcourt, 
and  could  conduct  her  to  him  without 
further  difficulty. 

She  therefore  took  leave  of  the  com- 
pany round  her,  and,  as  she  found  that 
much  delicacy  was  not  requisite  upon 
the  present  occasion,  she  ventured  to 
offer  a  memento  of   her   sense  of  the 
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obligation  she  had  received,  which  was 
very  joyfully  accepted. 

As  they  went  along',  her  conductor 
.informed  her  that  Mr.  Harcourt,  being 
but  just  come  in,  was  not  yet  accom- 
modated with  a  room,  but  was  now  in  the 
apartment  of  a  person  whom  he  named  ; 
(C  and  it  was  rather  disagreeable  for  him,, 
poor  gentleman/'  he  said,  particularly 
as  he  seemed  but  ill  and  lowish  in  spirits, 
that  the  person,  in  whose  lodgings  he 
was  placed,  had  the  day  before  lost  one 
of  his  children,  and  it  made  the  room 
dull- like." 

"  Let  us  hasten  on,"  said  Matilda, 
feeling  every  moment  lost  that  was  not 
employed  in  soothing  or  supporting  her 
husband  ;  <(  hasten  on,  I  beg  of  you." 

The  man  did  so,  and  Matilda  again 
followed   him  to  the  very   top  of   the 
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building',  where  he  left  her  at  a  door 
which  was  opened  to  her,  not  by  Charles, 
but  by  a  man,  who,  at  the  sight  of 
her,  bowed,  and,  turning  his  head,  he 
beckoned  to  a  young  woman  who  was 
sitting  at  work,  as  summoning-  her  to 
retire  with  him,  which  she  did  ;  and  Ma- 
tilda, advancing  a  few  steps,  found  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  He 
was  leaning  his  head  upon  his  arms, 
which  were  crossed  before  him  on  the 
table  :  and  from  the  total  insensibility 
he  evinced  as  to  her  entrance,  or  the 
departure  of  the  man  and  his  wife,  she 
could  only  suppose  him  to  be  asleep, 
and,  on  coming  nearer  to  him,  she  per- 
ceived it  was  the  case. 

She  did  not  immediately  awaken  him; 
for,  almost  stupiiied  with  the  strange  va- 
riety of  objects  that  surrounded  her,  she 
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stood  to  gaze  till  her  spirits  were  a  little 
composed,  and  she  could  speak  to  him 
calmly.  She  looked  round  the  cell  which 
was  now  the  habitation  of  a  man  whom 
she  had  seen  surrounded  with  all  the 
elegance,  all  the  luxurious  comforts 
that  distinguish  the  dwellings  of  wealth  ! 
Squalid  poverty  sat  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  A  bed  with  tattered  hangings, 
two  or  three  broken,  worm -eaten  chairs, 
a  miserable  grate  containing  a  handful  of 
fuel,  a  kettle  and  saucepan  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  upon  a  table  that  stood  by  the 
side  of  a  cradle  which  contained  a  living 
infant,  was  placed  the  coffin  of  a  dead 
one. 

Shuddering  at  the  horrors  which  sur- 
rounded her,  Matilda  felt  as  if  she  dared 
not  any  longer  remain,  as  it  were  the  only 
living,  breathing  thing  amongst  them. 
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She  wished  to  hear  the  sound  of  a 
voice,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from 
awakening  Charles,  but  hastening  to- 
wards him,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  bending  down  her  head, 
ci  I  am  here,  my  dear  Charles,"  she  said, 
"  speak  to  me." 

He  raised  his  head,,  and  perceiving 
who  it  was  that  stood  over  him  thus 
pitying  and  tenderly,  he  dropt  it  again 
upon  his  burning  hands,  just  uttering 
her  name,  but  nothing  more. 

She  thought  that  overpowering  shame 
kept  him  silent,  and  restrained  him  from 
the  power  of  looking  her  in  the  face. 

"  My  dear  Charles !"  and  in  the  kind- 
est accents  she  spoke. 

He  pressed  her  hand  with  fervour,  but 
still  said  nothing.  It  was  after  the  pause 
oi  a  minute  or  two  that  he  spoke. 
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tc  Why  should  we  be  sorrowful/'  said 
he,  tc  Matilda  ?— that  will  do  no  good. 
No,  let  us  be  cheerful/'  and  he  at- 
tempted a  laugh,  which  pierced  her  very 
heart. 

She  in  treated  him  to  be  rational. 

Cf  Rational/'  he  replied  ;  c<  well,  no- 
thing is  more  rational  than  to  bear  mis- 
fortunes cheerfully." 

"Why,  Matilda,  you  look  frightened  V 
he  continued,  observing  the  pale  gaze 
of  terror  with  which  her  countenance 
was  fixed  upon  him,  as  if  she  doubted 
whether  his  senses  were  not  affected  by 
his  misfortunes. 

"  Oh,  let  us  go — let  us  leave  this 
terrible  place!"  she  faintly  articulated, 
casting,  as  she  spoke,  a  fearful  glance 
upon  the  dead  infant. 
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"  It  is  a  horrid  sight !"  he  replied, 
— "  horrid.  But  to  this  I  have  brought 
you,  Matilda — you,  who  deserved  a  pa- 
lace for  your  dwelling-place  ;  but  let  us 
go — yes,  we  will  go — I  have  ordered 
another  room," — and  he  attempted  to 
rise- — but  in  vain,  he  sunk  down  again 
in  his  chair. 

"  Why,  what  ails  me,  I  wonder  ?5'  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  this  is  really  very — very 
ridiculous  !  isn't  it,  Matty  ?" 

"  Pray  sit  still,  Charles,"  said  Matil- 
da, trembling  with  dread  :  for  she  knew 
not  whether  to  believe  him  under  the 
influence  of  delirium  or  wine;  so 
strange  and  unaccountable  appeared  his 
behaviour. 

cc  Well,  I  am  still,"  he  replied,  falling- 
back   in   his   chair,    as    from    excessive 
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weakness  ;  tc  what  would  you  more  ? 
— I  am  all  obedience." 

te  Oh,  Charles,  how  cruel  is  this  con- 
duct !"—  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"  Matilda/'  and  his  voice  assumed  a 
softer  tone,  "  Matilda,  don't  take  offence 
at  me.  1  feel  so  very  ill — and  I  am  truly 
unhappy  in  my  heart — whatever  I  may 
seem." 

"  Are  you  ill,  Charles  ?" — and  she 
looked  upon  his  wan  and  haggard 
cheek.  "  Ah,  indeed  1  see  you  are ; 
how  long  have  you  beeu  suffering  ?" 

(<  I  don't  know  " —  he  replied,  "  at 
least — but  I  believe  my  head  wanders  a 
little!"  and  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
forehead. 

ec  My  dearest  Charles  !" — exclaimed 
Matilda,  and   in  a   paroxysm  of  alarm 
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she  clasped  his  hand  to  her  heart  ; 
"don't — don't"— she  would  have  said 
something'  of  comfort,  if  she  could  have 
uttered  it,  but  she  could  not;  she  could 
only  raise  his  drooping  head,  and  press 
it  to  her  bosom,,  and  seal  her  lips  in 
token  of  pity  upon  his  fevered  cheek, 
while  she  sobbed  with  anguish. 

A  long  suppressed  tempest  of  emo- 
tion at  length  broke  forth  from  the  heart 
of  Charles  in  such  a  burst  of  grief  as 
Matilda  could  scarcely  have  believed  he 
would  indulge;  but  his  weakened  nerves 
betrayed  their  feebleness  in  a  torrent  of 
tears,  which  it  shocked  her  to  behold. 
Women  weep,  for  tears  seem  to  be  their 
portion  ;  but  in  seeing  a  man  subdued 
by  grief,  we  appear  for  the  first  time 
fully  to  understand  how  acute  are  the 
sorrows  of  human  nature. 
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Though  so  deeply  injured  by  his  mis- 
conduct— though  reduced  by  it  to  a  si- 
tuation of  the  most  humiliating  descrip- 
tion, never  had  Matilda  felt  so  strongly 
attached  to  her  husband  as  at  this 
moment. 

The  idea  of  being  his  only  friend,  at  a 
time  when  he  stood  so  much  in  need  of 
friendship,  united  her  to  him  in  the 
strongest  bonds  of  affection. 

Clearly  as  benevolent  design  is  to  be 
traced  in  all  the  passions  and  feelings 
with  which  human  beings  are  gifted, 
there  is  nothing  perhaps  which  more 
beautifully  exemplifies  the  portion  of 
<c  the  divinity  which  burns  within  us," 
than  that  disposition  to  love  and  serve 
those  who  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
our  kindness,  which  almost  invariably 
springs  up  in  every  heart.     "  I  have  none 
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but  you  to  befriend  me"  is  a  plea  which 
awakens  all  that  is  good  and  benevolent 
within  us,  and  which  generally  prompts 
to  the  obedience  of  the  precept,  which, 
issuing  from  the  lips  of  Him,  who  knew 
how  often  and  how  deeply  his  suffering 
creatures  would  stand  in  need  of  pity, 
commands  us  tc  to  love  one  another." 

As  tenderly  as  if  he  were  the  most 
deserving  of  men,  Matilda  employed 
every  soothing  endearment  to  compose 
the  sorrows  of  Charles,  and  win  him 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  sad  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  You  don't  know,  Matilda,"  he 
began  to  say,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
the  power  of  speaking,  "  you  cannot 
imagine  how  infamously  Hunter  has  be- 
haved to  me.  I  wrote  to  him,  begging 
to  see  him,   for  I  knew  of  no  one  else  in 
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town  likely  to  assist  me,  and  here— here 
is  the  answer  1  received/' — and  he 
drew  it  with  a  trembling  hand  from  his 
pocket. 

Matilda  took  it,  though  with  a  disgust 
which  made  it  painful  to  her  to  open  it, 
and  briefly  cast  her  eye  over  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

"  Sir — I  am  rather  astonished  at  your 
application  to  me,  considering  I  yesterday 
advanced  you  a  sum  far  exceeding  what 
you  could  reasonably  expect  to  receive 
from  me.  You  must  pardon  my  saying, 
I  fear  no  sum  of  money  would  be  of 
essential  service  to  you  ;  and  if  it  were, 
I  regret  that  it  is  totally  out  of  my  power 
to  advance  it. 

"  Yours,  &c— J.  H." 

K    2 
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g  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  ex- 
claimed Charles. 

"  I  wish  not  to  think  of  it,"  she  re- 
plied.  "  I  wish  only  to  think  of  remov- 
ing you  into  some  other  apartment,  till 
we  can  consider  what  is  to  be  done  for 
your  release." 

fe  Nothing  can  be  done  for  that,  Ma- 
tilda/' said  he  :  ec  all  my  creditors  will 
soon  know,  if  they  do  not  already,  where 
1  am ;  and  if  1  could  get  rid  of  one,  the 
rest  would  be  upon  me  directly.  No, 
I  will  take  no  steps  for  a  release ;  I  am 
as  well  here  as  any  where  else.  I  will 
apply  to  no  one  for  assistance.  Matilda, 
I  charge  you,  write  to  no  one.  But  1 
will  not  have  you  remain  here.  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  will  be  glad  to  receive  you." 

"  I  shall  remain  with  you,"  she  quietly 
but  firmly  replied. 
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"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  girl/'  said 
he,  kissing  her  several  times ;  "  I  never 
deserved  such  a  wife." 

His  further  effusion  of  self-reproach 
was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
a  person  employed  in  the  prison,  who 
came  to  inform  him  that  the  apartment 
allotted  to  him  was  ready  for  his  re- 
ception. 

Again  he  rose,  and  with  more  success 
than  before,  was  able  to  walk,  though 
extreme  indisposition  compelled  him  to 
support  himself  upon  Matilda's  arm. 

Matilda  breathed  with  less  oppression 
as  she  quitted  the  melancholy  cell  in 
which  this  interview  had  passed ;  and 
anxious  to  give  as  little  of  wretchedness 
as  possible  to  surrounding  circumstan- 
ces, already  dismal  enough,  she  no 
sooner  found  herself  in  what  was  to  be 
k3 
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considered  as  their  own  apartment,  than 
she  set  about  arranging  it,  with  every 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  her  husband. 

Her  first  care  was  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  take  some  repose, 
which  his  present  situation  rendered  ne- 
cessary enough.  Indeed  she  attributed 
the  principal  part  of  his  bodily  suffering 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  passed 
the  preceding  night  in  so  harassing  a 
manner. 

Perfectly  exhausted  he  made  no  oppo- 
sition to  her  request,  but  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  miserable  couch,  he  en- 
deavoured to  gain  a  short  interval  of 
repose. 

During  this  time  Matilda  revolved  in 
her  mind  whether  or  not  to  disobey  his 
injunction  respecting  her  writing  to  any 
of  her   friends.     That  she  should  have 
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the  utmost  reluctance  to  apply  to  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn,  was  natural  enough,  consi- 
dering to  how  little  purpose  he  had 
already  afforded  his  assistance  ;  and  still 
more  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  which 
made  her  revolt  from  trespassing  again 
upon  his  kindness  ;  and  as  tointreating 
the  aid  or  advice  of  Mr.  Belgrave,  she 
knew  very  well  how  fruitless  such  a  re- 
quest would  be;  and  that  in  fact  to 
propose  it,  would  only  be  to  draw  upon 
herself  the  renewal  of  those  proposals 
she  had  already  declined. 

Upon  the  whole,  she  believed  that  for 
the  present  her  part  was  to  remain  quiet 
and  resigned  ;  fulfilling  her  duty  in 
attention  to  her  husband,  and  waiting 
patiently  the  issue  of  events.  It  would 
not,  she  knew,  be  a  long  time  before 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  and  her  son  returned  to 
k  4 
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town  from  Brighton  :  they  would  seek 
her  at  her  lodgings,  and  they  would  be 
directed  to  her  present  abode  :  for  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  mind  she  had  not  for  a 
moment  thought  of  concealing  the  dwel- 
ling to  which  she  was  hastening,  but  had 
left  directions  for  all  letters  or  inquiries 
to  follow  her  there. 

Calmly  and  patiently  therefore  she 
seated  herself  in  what,  though  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  room,  might  more 
properly  have  been  called  a  cell. 

She  looked  round  it  at  first  with  a 
shudder;  but  it  was  only  momentary. 
It  was  so  much  better  than  that  in  which 
she  had  first  discovered  Charles,  that 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful in  having  obtained  it. 

"  And  if  it  were  worse  than  that,"  she 
said,  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place;  and 
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while  I  have  such  a  consolation  as  this/' 
and  she  took  into  her  hand  that  sacred 
volume,  which  she  had  not  failed  to  bring 
with  her,  as  well  judging,  in  this  scene 
of  sorrow,  how  much  it  would  be  her 
all,  "  while  I  have  this  comfort/'  she 
continued,  cc  I  want  but  little  else  be- 
side/' She  began  to  read,  but  her 
attention  was  so  frequently  abstracted 
by  the  convulsive  starting,  and  indica- 
tions of  pain  which  the  broken  slumbers 
of  Charles  betrayed,  that  she  found  it 
impossible  to  fix  her  thoughts  as  she 
could  wish. 

His  moans  became  almost  incessant, 
and,  believing  him  awake,  she  hastened 
to  his  side. 

But  he  still  slept,  though  with  an  un- 
easiness so  evident,  as  almost  tempted 
her  to  awaken  him. 
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His  labouring  breast,  his  burning 
cheeks  and  hands,  indicated  excess  of 
fever;  and  trembling  at  the  possibility  of 
his  being  attacked  with  severe  illness  in 
this  dreadful  place,  a  horror  greater  than 
she  had  yet  experienced  took  possession 
of  her  heart. 

<{  Oh,  my  good  God!"  she  exclaimed, 
in  the  terror  of  her  thoughts,  "  lay  not 
upon  me  more  than  I  can  bear  I" 

But  fearful  that  misfortune  was  about 
to  make  her  querulous  and  doubtful  of 
those  divine  assurances,  which,  in  every 
trial,  had  hitherto  supported  her, 

"  Yet  be  it  as  Thou  wilt,"  she  said, 
with  energy  ;  "  I  know  that  Thou  art 
with  me  here — and  everywhere  !" 

The  uneasiness  of  Charles  became 
every  moment  more  oppressive,  and  at 
length  alarmed  her   so  much,  that  she 
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could    not    refrain    from    speaking    to 
him. 

He  started  up  as  she  called  him  by 
his  name,  and  looked  about  him  with  a 
wiidness  the  most  alarming. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  husband/*  said 
she,  bursting  into  tears,  "  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  this?— Speak  to  me, 
Charles,  where  is  your  pain  ?" 

ff  Here,  here/'  and  he  clasped  his  hands 
upon  his  head. 

She  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  and  it  felt 
like  fire. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  him  ? — oh,  what 
can  I  do  ? — will  nobody  come  to  me — 
nobody  !M  she  incessantly  repeated,  in 
accents  interrupted  by  sobs ;  alternately 
bewailing  herself,  and  trying  to  soothe 
his  sufferings,  which  seemed  every  instant 
to  become  more  insupportable. 
r6 
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.  At  length  she  heard  a  footstep  on  the 
stairs.  She  laid  his  head  gently  on  the 
pillow,  and  flew  to  the  door.  A  person 
was  passing  by  it — she  cared  little  for 
his  being  a  stranger. 

te  Oh,  sir,  if  you  have  any  compassion 
in  you/'  she  said,  cc  seek  instantly  for 
some  medical  man,  and  send  him  here.-" 

The  person  to  whom  she  thus  pas- 
sionately addressed  herself,  professed  the 
utmost  readiness  to  be  of  use,  though  he 
remained  immoveable,  while  he  uttered 
innumerable  inquiries  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

Matilda  not  having  the  power  to  reply 
to  them,  he  used  no  ceremony  in  satisfy- 
ing his  curiosity  by  following  her  into 
the  apartment,  where  the  sight  of  Charles 
extended  on  his  couch,  and  piteously 
complaining  of  his  head,  afforded  him 
some  solution  of  the  question. 
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Again  Matilda  repeated  her  in  treaties 
that  he  would  seek  for  some  medical  aid. 

After  begging  her,  civilly  enough,  not 
to  alarm  herself,  for  he  hoped  her  fears 
were  groundless,  he  departed,  promising 
to  dispatch  the  doctor  to  her  directly. 

When  more  than  two  hours  elapsed, 
and  no  one  arrived,  Charles  in  the  mean 
time  rapidly  and  visibly  getting  worse, 
her  agony  of  mind  became  so  excessive, 
that  she  determined  upon  going  herself 
to  seek  for  assistance  ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment a  knock  at  the  door  announced  an 
arrival. 

She  opened  it,  and  perceived  a  tall, 
shabby,  sour-looking  man. 

"  Oh,  there  is  some  one  ill  here,  I  be- 
lieve— here,  is  it  rV  and  he  turned  to 
look  at  the  number  over  the  door,  to 
assure  himself  he  was  not  mistaken. 
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Matilda  satisfied  him  he  had  come  to 
the  right  place,  by  telling  the  case  in 
hurried  accents,  and  desiring  to  know 
his  opinion,  before  indeed  he  had  well 
had  time  to  form  any. 

Much  inured  to  sights  of  misery  (for 
he  was  the  prison  doctor,  and,  as  such, 
had  added  to  the  natural  indifference 
which  his  profession  inspired  for  bodily 
pain,  that  contempt  of  it  which  sprung 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  great  proba- 
bility of  not  being  paid  for  administering 
to  its  relief)  he  gave  very  little  heed  to 
her  anxiety,  and  returned  no  answer  at 
ail  to  her  question  ;  but  having  leisurely 
felt  his  patient's  pulse,  made  a  few  brief 
inquiries,  and  given  some  simple  direc- 
tions, he  merely  added  that  he  would 
send  him  a  composiug  draught,  and  was 
departing,  still  impenetrable  to  the  in- 
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treaties  of  Matilda  that  he  would  tell  her 
his  opinion  of  the  complaint. 

ee  How  can  I  tell,  young  woman  ?" 
he  replied  sharply.  "  It  may  be  some 
weeks  before  it  comes  to  a  crisis,  or 
it  may  be  two  or  three  days.  It  may 
turn  out  a  fever  on  the  brain,  or  it  may 
be  nothing'  more  than  the  effect  of  men- 
tal agitation.,  which  a  quieting  draught 
and  a  good  night  may  alleviate.  We  can 
tell  nothing  till  to-morrow  morning." 

te  Then  I  shall  see  you  again  in  the 
morning — oh,  pray  for  pity's  sake 
come!"  and  a  thought  occurred  to  her, 
that  a  doubt,  reasonable  enough,  about 
her  finances  might  make  him  somewhat 
tardy  with  his  services,  "  you  may  rest 
assured  of  every  remuneration/'  she 
added  ;  C(  we  are  not  without  friends." 
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This  remark  was  very  judiciously  ap- 
plied. His  countenance  instantaneously 
relaxed  some  of  its  austerity,  and  he 
returned  back  a  step  or  two  of  the  stairs 
he  had  descended,  to  give  some  fresh 
directions,  adding  as  he  did  so,  "  I  hope 
we  shall  do  very  well ;  I  see  nothing  at 
all  alarming— nothing  but  what  you  have 
quite  sufficiently  accounted  for." 

Inexpressibly  relieved  by  this  as- 
surance, Matilda  suffered  him  to  depart, 
and  returned  to  take  her  station  by  the 
side  of  her  husband. 
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CHAP.    VIII, 


The  morning  came,  but  brought  with 
it  no  alleviation.  Charles  was  infinitely 
worse.  A  night  of  restlessness  and  in- 
creasing pain  had  deprived  him  almost 
totally  of  all  rationality.  He  said  but 
little — but  what  he  did  say  was  rambling 
aud  incoherent.  Incessantly  he  called  for 
Matilda,  not  for  two  successive  minutes 
conscious  of  her  presence,  though  she 
hung  over  his  pillow,  and  held  his  hand 
to  her  heart. 

The  return  of  the  apothecary  gave  her 
no  comfort ;  for  she  felt  that  he  was  de- 
ceiving her,  when,  in  defiance  of  these 
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alarming  symptoms,  he  persisted  in  as- 
suring' her  that  he  saw  no  danger. 

Her  dread  of  doing  wrong  in  the  trying 
and  responsible  situation  in  which  she 
found  herself,  made  her  determine  before 
the  close  of  the  day  to  write  to  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  telling  him  the  particulars  of  her 
present  distress,  and  intreating  his  coun- 
sel ;  though  even  in  this  heavy  trial  her 
delicate  mind  shrunk  from  making  such 
a  decided  claim  upon  his  kindness.  But 
she  felt  it  now  to  be  indispensable  to 
procure  for  herself  some  friend  and  ad- 
viser, and  none  other  appeared  to  her  so 
eligible.  Indeed,  she  conceived  none 
other  to  be  left  her ;  for  her  mother, 
supposing  her  inclined  to  come  to  her 
(which  she  would  only  be  with  a  view  of 
taking  her  from  Charles,  and  turning 
him  over  to  a  hired  nurse),  was,  in  every 
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point  of  view,  so  ill  adapted  to  encounter 
the  horrors  of  such  a  situation,  that  her 
presence  would  merely  add  to  difficulty, 
without  eventually  proving  beneficial. 
To  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  therefore,  she  ad- 
dressed herself.  Having  simply  and 
naturally  related  to  him  the  calamities 
which  surrounded  her,  she  concluded  in 
these  words  : 

"  I  could  say  much,  my  dear  and  ex- 
cellent friend,  upon  the  pain  I  feel  in 
making  this  appeal  to  kindness,  which 
you  have  so  much  cause  to  think  mis- 
applied when  extended  to  my  unfortu- 
nate husband  ;  but  you  must  believe  in 
the  real  shame  and  humiliation  which 
overpowers  me.  You  cannot  over-rate 
it,  even  if  you  think  that,  under  all  this 
load  of  sorrow,  when  I  have  none — not 
one  human  creature  to  comfort  me — I 
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blush  so  deeply  at  applying  to  you,  that 
I  know  not  how  to  sign  my  letter  witli 
the  name  of  Matilda." 

Her  mind  was  calmed  by  unfolding 
her  griefs;  and  the  certainty  of  receiving 
the  readiest  sympathy,  imparted  a  degree 
of  comfort  to  her  drooping  heart. 

The  interval  of  two  days  passed,  and 
no  answer  arriving  from  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
she  felt  assured  he  was  coming  in  person 
to  give  a  reply  to  her  letter ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  day  she  looked  for  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him. 

Charles,  in  the  mean  while,  continued 
in  that  variable  state,  which  changed 
from  delirium  to  stupor.  Occasionally 
he  knew  his  wife,  and,  at  such  times, 
expressed  his  affection  for  her  in  the 
tenderest  terms  ;  but  his  mind  was  too 
unsettled,   and  his  sufferings   generally 
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too  intense,  to  permit  him  to  hold  any 
thing  like  conversation. 

On  this  day,  after  a  long  insensibility 
to  every  outward  object,  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and,  looking  round,  he  missed  her 
from  her  constant  station  by  his  pillow. 
He  immediately  called  for  her  :  a  sum- 
mons she  quickly  obeyed,  full  of  hope 
in  the  idea  that,  in  only  uttering  her 
name,  his  voice  sounded  better,  and 
that  he  spoke  more  like  himself. 

"  I  am  here,  my  dearest  Charles/'  she 
said  ;  and  having  waited  in  vain  for  his 
speaking,  she  continued,  "  you  wished 
to  say  something  to  me,  my  love/'  and 
she  bent  near  him  to  catch  his  words  ; 
but  the  new-born  hope  died  away  in  her 
heart,  as  she  marked  the  still  roving, 
disordered  mind,  which  his  abstracted 
gaze  indicated. 
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"  I  thought  I  did/'  he  replied. 

But  having  in  vain  attempted  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts,  he  shook  his  head,  put- 
ting his  hand  to  it  to  signify  the  con- 
fusion which  reigned  there. — 

ee  Do  not  attempt  to  talk,  my  dear 
Charles  I"  she  said,  as  she  pressed  her 
lips  to  his  cheek. 

"  No,  I  cannot !"  he  replied,  "  I  only 
wanted — to  thank  you  Vy  Then,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  looking  upon  her,  as  if, 
in  the  wreck  of  his  intellects,  a  strong 
consciousness  of  her  worth  still  survived, 
*  Good  Matty— dear  Matty  !"  he  said, 
— cc  how  kind  to  me  !" 

Inexpressibly  affected,  she  bowed  her 
head  upon  his  bosom,  and  there  breathed 
out  a  fervent  ejaculation  of  thankfulness 
that,  in  this  heavy  trial,  she  had  been 
enabled  to  give  him  consolation,  suppli- 
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eatings  that  she  might  still  be  strength- 
ened for  all  she  had  to  pass  through. 

It  was  great  indeed,,  the  store  of  sor- 
row that  yet  remained  for  her.  The  day 
passed,  and  brought  with  it  no  tidings  of 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  Every  hour  the  situation 
of  Charles  became  more  decided.  Since 
his  last  address  to  her  he  had  never 
spoken  ;  and  by  the  evening  he  had 
fallen  into  the  heaviest  insensibility  ;  an 
insensibility  so  much  worse  than  any  he 
had  yet  shewn,  that  even  his  medical 
attendant  had  not  another  hope  to  ex- 
tend, but  expressed  an  apprehension  that 
matters  might  terminate  more  seriously 
than  he  had  expected  ;  and  having  no- 
thing better  to  propose  for  the  benefit  of 
his  patient,  he  recommended  Matilda  to 
send  for  a  nurse. 

Her  own  strength  was  so  wholly  ex- 
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hausted,  that  she  yielded  to  his  advice, 
and  he  promised  to  send  a  person  to  her 
assistance. 

After  a  long  interval,  a  gaunt,  hard- 
featured  woman  made  her  appearance, 
saying  she  was  desired  by  the  doctor  to 
attend  her. 

Worn  down  as  she  was  with  fatigue, 
Matilda's  heart  sunk  at  the  thought  of 
bringing  such  a  creature  as  this  about 
her  poor  Charles ;  a  creature  whose  looks 
and  manner  did  her  the  most  cruel  injus- 
tice if  she  could  be  any  thing  less  than 
ferocious. 

cc  I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  I  feel 
equal  to  attend  upon  my  husband/'  said 
Matilda  ;  <c  I  will  not  trouble  you." 

"  Well,  you  may  do  as  you  like  about 
that,"    she  replied  ;    '  only  Mr.  S 
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engaged  me  to  sit  up,  so  I  must  have 
my  half-crown." 

Very  readily  Matilda  gave  the  stipu- 
lated offering,  most  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  her;  and  the  woman  having  received 
it,  departed  with  a  sneering  wish  that 
she  might  get  well  through  all  her 
troubles. 

"  May  I  indeed  get  through  them  I" 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish, 
as  soon  as  she  was  free  to  indulge  it. 
e<  God  help  us  both! — my  poor— poor 
Charles  V' — and  in  the  agony  of  her 
heart  she  threw  herself  by  the  side  of 
him,  who,  alike  insensible  of  her  suffer- 
ings or  his  own,  continued  in  a  state  of 
torpor  which  was  even  more  shocking 
than  his  wildest  ramblings. 

tc  Oh,  speak  to  me,  Charles/'  she  se- 
veral times  exclaimed  ;  "  speak  to  me, 
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my  clear  husband  !" — But,  alas!  in  vain 
was  the  impassioned  intreaty  ! 

Though  wholly  unused  to  observe  or 
understand  the  nature  of  such  an  illness 
as  that  which  had  so  suddenly  attacked 
him,  she  comprehended  enough  of  it  to 
believe  that  its  termination  was  already 
decided ;  and  that  the  hollow  vacancy 
of  his  eye,  the  total  abstraction  of  his 
senses,  too  truly  betokened  that  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  That 
look — that  terrible  look,  though  never 
before  her  eye  had  rested  upon  it,  was 
too  intelligible.  To  every  fond  intreaty 
that  he  would  speak,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
spirit  whispered  her,  "he  will  speak  no 
more !" 

"  Oh,  no  more — no  more,  indeed!" 
she  exclaimed,  bowing  her  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  giving  herself  up  to  the 
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most  vehement   burst    of   sorrow ;    for 
although  he  could  not  be  said  to  have 
deserved  her  affection,  or  engaged  her 
respect,  still  it  was  so  much  in  her  nature 
to  attach  herself  to  every  living  creature 
who  was  kind  to  her,  that  she  undoubt- 
edly loved  him.     His  careless  good- hu- 
mour, his  unceasing  love  for  her,    his 
thoughtless  generosity,    even    his  very 
faults,  at  this  sad  moment,  received,  that 
pitying  consideration,  that  unqualified 
pardon,  which  the  most  obdurate  of  us 
know  not    how  to   withhold    from   the 
fellow  creature  who  never  can  pain  or 
offend  us  any  more. 

How  much  less  then  did  Matilda  retain 
for  her  unfortunate  husband  a  thought 
that  did  not  spring  from  tenderness  and 
love  !  She  dwelt  to  agony  upon  every 
testimony  of  his  past  affection.  She 
l  2 
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sobbed  with  convulsive  sorrow  over  the 
recollection  of  the  last — the  very  last 
words  he  ever  uttered  :  "  Good  Matty  ! 
Dear  Matty  \,}  still  seemed  to  vibrate  in 
her  ears.  It  scarcely  appeared  to  her 
possible  that  these  fond  expressions 
would  never  be  repeated  again  !  that  a 
few  days  could  have  wrought  such  a 
work  of  destruction,  and  that  Charles,  yet 
in  the  possession  of  youth,  and  only  one 
short  week  since  in  the  full  chace  of 
gaiety — full  of  life  and  spirits,  should  be 
thus  suddenly  cast  down ! 

"  Oh,  what  is  man  indeed  \"  she  said, 
her  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  as  awful 
fear  and  trembling  came  upon  her.  Emo- 
tions which  could  only  vent  themselves 
in  prayer  constrained  her  to  sink  down 
upon  her  knees. 

Words  indeed  she  could  utter  none  ; 
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but  floods  of  tears  and  heavy  sighs  be- 
tokened the  fervour  with  which  she 
raised  her  heart  in  supplication  for  his 
departing  soul. 

This  mournful  night  at  length  waned 
away,  and  the  morning's  dawn  brought 
with  it  no  consolation.  There  was  ap- 
parently not  the  slightest  alteration  in 
the  state  of  Charles. 

Satisfied  that  all  was  over,  Matilda, 
composed  by  this  sad  certainty  into  that 
settled  sorrow,  which  is  only  so  much 
better  than  suspense  that  it  leaves  no 
possibility  for  the  disappointment  of 
hope,  was  still  stationed  by  his  side, 
hanging  over  him  with  feelings  which 
testified  themselves  in  broken  sobs  and 
incessant  tears.  But  there  was  no  terror 
in  her  grief;  awful  as  was  her  trial,  she 
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felt  inexpressible  consolation  in  n«ot  hav- 
ing' sunk  under  it. 

<c  I  was  called  to  pass  through  it  alone, 
and  I  have  been  enabled  to  triumph  over 
despair — 1  have  been  permitted  to  be  of 
use — it  has  been  granted  me  to  be  of 
some  comfort  to  you,  my  poor  Charles !" 
were  exclamations  which  continually 
mingled  with  her  tears,,  as  now  she  lifted 
up  her  heart  devoutly  to  her  Maker,  and 
now  cast  herself  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
senseless  husband. 

Time  advanced,  and  the  hour  for  the 
usual  visit  of  the  apothecary  was  at 
hand. 

She  almost  wished  she  might  not  be 
harassed  by  his  arrival.  She  knew  that 
he  could  afford  her  no  hope ;  and  her 
mind   at  the    present    moment  was    in 
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a  state  which  she  would  fain  have  pre- 
served from  the  possibility  of  being 
disturbed. 

It  was  with  a  sinking  heart,  therefore, 
that  she  heard,  as  she  supposed,  his  sig- 
nal at  the  door,  and  approached  to 
answer  it. 

But  a  new  tide  of  human  feelings 
again  rushed  upon  her,  when.,  on  open- 
ing the  door,  she  perceived  standing  at 
it  her  dear,  best  friend,  Mr.  St  .Aubyn 
himself. 

"  My  dear—dear  Matilda  !"  was  all 
the  fond  exclamation  he  could  articu- 
late as  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
"  My  poor  mother  knows  nothing  of 
this/'  he  said,  after  a  little  pause. 

A   few    words    of  brief    explanation 
satisfied  Matilda  (had  she  wanted  any 
such  satisfaction),  that  not   an  instant 
l4 
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had  been  lost  in  hastening  to  her,  as 
soon  as,  on  calling  at  her  lodgings,  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  had  learned  what  had  befallen 
her.  They  had  quitted  Brighton  before 
her  letter  had  been  sent,  and  by  some 
mistake  it  had  never  reached  them.  The 
impossibility  of  removing  Charles,  and 
the  melancholy  certainty  which  the  first 
sight  of  him  imparted,  precluded  his 
urging  any  intreaties  for  their  immediate 
removal. 

He,  therefore,  determined  to  remain 
with  her  ;  and  Matilda,  though  weeping 
over  the  thought  of  involving  him  in 
such  a  scene  of  complicated  misery, 
was  too  much  weakened  by  suffering  to 
oppose  his  design.  It  was  but  for  a  short 
period — a  period  which  they  both  passed 
in  fervent  prayer.  Another  hour  made 
rapid    advances    in    the    fate    of  poor 
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Charles.  Severe  struggles,  convulsive 
heavings,  foretold  that  all  was  coming 
to  a  close.  In  vain  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  at- 
tempted to  draw  Matilda  from  his  side ! 
she  still  knelt  there,  her  face  bent  down 
upon  his  hand,  which  she  held  firmly 
grasped  in  both  her  own. 

A  long  interval  elapsed — and  after  one 
deep-drawn,  suffocating  sigh,  she  heard 
him  struggle  no  more. 

She  raised  her  head,  and  fixed  her 
streaming  eyes  upon  his  countenance. 
She  then  turned  upon  Edmund  a  look 
which  wanted  no  words  to  tell  its 
meaning. 

<e  It  is  over! — my  dear" — he  said, 
as  if  replying  to  it,  and  forcibly  raising 
her  in  his  arms,  he  took  her  into  an  ad- 
joining room. 

These  words,  long  as  she  had  been 
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prepared  for  them,  struck  like  a  bolt  of 
ice  upon  her  heart — and  she  sunk  down 
in  speechless  anguish. 

St.  Aubyn  hung  over  her  in  an  agony 
of  sorrow  ;  but  while  both  of  them  were 
yet  incapable  of  speaking,  other  succour 
unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  person  of 
poor  Charles's  guardian,  Mr.  Willett, 
accompanied  by  his  eldest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  one  of  Matilda's  earliest 
friends  ;  and  who,  having  just  returned 
to  town  from  a  long  journey,  and  hear- 
ing on  their  arrival,  of  the  arrest  of 
Charles,  and  his  subsequent  removal  to 
the  King's  Bench,  had  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda,  little 
anticipating  the  sorrow  they  came  to 
witness.  To  such  friends  St.  Aubyn 
could  consign  the  beloved  of  his  heart, 
which  he  did  with  emotions  that  could 
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not  tell  themselves  in  words — "With 
you  I  know  she  will  be  safe !"  was  all  he 
could  pronounce.,  as  he  resigned  her  to 
Mr.  Willett. 

He  then,   as  it  were,   with  a  desperate 
effort,  rushed  from  the  room. 
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CHAP.    IX. 


In  order  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  precise  state  of  St.  Aubyn's 
mind  at  this  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  period  at  which  Matilda 
left  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  a  few  months  since 
at  Brighton. 

Catherine  was  then  in  a  state  of  strong 
and  peculiar  excitement — an  excitement 
which  must  appear  so  incomprehensible, 
to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  reflect 
much  upon  mysterious  subjects,  that  I 
fear  now,  as  in  ah  earlier  period  of  her 
life,  she  will  seem  to  many  to  have 
indulged   imagination    till  its  impulses 
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bordered  upon  the  suggestions  of  in- 
sanity. 

But  such  was  not  the  case :  her  mind 
was  highly  raised — but  it  was  perfectly 
sane.  She  believed  that  she  was  at  this 
time  under  an  extraordinary  and  parti- 
cular dispensation  of  Providence  ;  but 
it  was  a  belief  united  with  so  much 
prostration  of  heart,  such  genuine  re- 
pentance, such  a  fervent  desire  to  act 
right,  as  widely  distinguished  it  from  the 
unmeaning  ravings  of  a  mere  fanatic. 

The  desire  of  her  son  to  pursue  the 
labours  of  his  profession  in  the  East,  she 
had  pondered  upon  with  maternal  un- 
willingness to  yield  to  his  quitting  her, 
and  a  strong  persuasion  that  it  was  a  sa- 
crifice she  was  called  upon  to  offer  to  the 
will  of  God — till  the  time  for  peremptory 
decision    had   arrived,  and   St.  Aubyn, 
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still  lingering-  after  the  prosecution  of 
his  wishes,  for  the  last  time  urged  her 
for  her  resolution. 

"  In  another  month  the  ship  was  to 
sail/'  he  told  her,  cc  and  a  particular 
friend  of  his,  upon  whom  the  chap- 
laincy was  to  devolve  in  case  he  even- 
tually declined  it,  had  informed  him  that, 
however  influenced  by  sentiments  of 
attachment  to  St.  Aubyn,  he  could  not 
any  longer  remain  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty respecting  his  own  part  in  the 
affair,  and  must,  therefore,  press  for  his 
immediate  determination/' 

Thus  urged,  Catherine  replied  with 
firmness,  "  I  will  in  a  few  days,  Edmund, 
give  you  my  final  opinion  upon  this 
point.  There  is  one  friend  whose  coun- 
sel at  this  time  would  be  very  dear 
to  me — I   mean  Ann  Morton.     1  have 
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for  years  talked  of  visiting  her :  if  you 
will  accompany  me,  I  will  set  out  di- 
rectly." 

Edmund  readily  assented  to  this  pro- 
posal;  and  before  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  Catherine  was  once  more 
pressed  to  a  heart  which,  in  that  long — 
long  interval,  had  never  ceased  to  beat 
for  her  with  the  strongest  of  its  human 
attachments. 

The  variations  which  time  had  made 
in  the  situation  of  Ann  Morton  were 
simply  these.  She  had  grown  old — the 
labours  of  her  school  were  ended,  her 
sister  was  dead,  and  she  was  living  in 
the  same  town  in  a  neat  little  cottage, 
with  just  a  competence  for  the  moderate 
comforts  of  life,  (f  waiting  for  her  sum- 
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mons,"  as  she  expressed  it,  and  truly 
making  her  soul  meet  to  receive  it. 

<e  You  find  me  sadly  changed,  Ann/' 
said  Catherine,  remarking  the  melan- 
choly gaze  with  which  her  friend  re- 
garded her. 

"  The  casket  is  worn  indeed/'  replied 
Ann,  <c  but  the  gem  within—" 

"  Alas,  it  is  tarnished  too,"  said  Ca- 
therine, "  I  am  altogether  a  fallen  crea- 
ture," and  she  sighed. 

c<  But  is  there  not  One  who  can  raise 
you  up  ?"   replied  Ann. 

"  Oh,  you  would  comfort  me  !  I  knew 
that  you  would  comfort  me  \"  said  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  ;  "  I  thought  that  if  I  came 
here,  I  should  find  comfort ! — Oh,  those 
were  happy  days,  Ann," — her  voice 
faltered  and  she  said  no  more — till  Ed- 
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mund  entering  the  room,  the  recollection 
of  the  agitating  question  she  came  to 
discuss  again  prompted  her  to  speak. 
But  it  was  only  the  words  "  my  son  !" 
that  she  had  power  to  pronounce,  turn- 
ing upon  Ann,  as  she  uttered  them,  a 
look  which  told  all  that  was  labouring 
so  heavily  within  her  bosom. 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  to-night,"  said 
Edmund,  approaching  and  tenderly  tak- 
ing her  hand. 

"  No,  let  us  say  no  more,  Edmund  !" 
replied  she.  ff  By  to-morrow  night  I 
shall  have  said  all — God  helping  me  !" 
she  added  in  a  faint  and  broken  tone. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following 
morning  Mrs.  St*  Aubyn  was  abstracted 
and  silent,  and  secluded  herself  as  much 
as  possible  in  her  own  room.  After 
dinner,  she  inquired  of  Ann  respecting 
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Mr.  Fenton,    the  first  minister  who  had 
awakened  religious  feelings  in  her  mind. 

He  still  fulfilled  the  office  of  his  mi- 
nistry, and  would  preach,  Ann  told  her, 
in  the  evening,  it  being  that  on  which 
he  usually  gave  a  lecture. 

<(  Then  I  will  hear  him,"  was  all  that 
Catherine  replied. 

At  the  appointed  time  they  set  out, 
and  again  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  found  herself 
in  a  scene  which  struck  her  with  the 
freshness  of  a  yesterday's  remembrance. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  she  asked  herself, 
"  that  thirty  years  can  have  rolled  over 
my  head  since  first  I  entered  these  sacred 
walls  !  What  have  I  been  doing  in  that 
interval  ?  What  has  occurred  in  my 
history  ?"  and  she  tried  to  recal,  if 
possible,  some  prominent  point  in  that 
momentous  period   for   imagination   to 
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rest  upon.  But  all  was  a  chaos  of 
thought — a  rambling  vision  of  the  night, 
hi  pondering  upon  which  remembrance 
vainly  endeavoured  to  trace  connexion 
and  meaning. 

She  was  thus  more  stupified  than  im- 
pressed by  the  lesson  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  apply  to  her  bosom,,  till  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Fenton  in  his  pulpit 
awoke  a  train  of  associations  which 
burst  upon  her  like  a  stroke  of  elec- 
tricity. 

His  silvered  head,  his  furrowed  cheek, 
his  drooping  figure,  seemed  as  it  were 
to  hold  a  mirror  to  her  eyes,  and  to 
shew  her,  for  the  first  time,  the  havoc 
which  thirty  years  had  made  upon  her- 
self. 

She  sighed  deeply  ;  for  however  ele- 
vated the  mind  above  personal  vanity. 
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there  is  something  very  mournful  in  the 
fading  of  the  body — "  and  how  could 
we/'  as  Madame  de  Stael  so  sweetly 
expresses  it,  "  how  could  we  support 
the  sorrowful  avant-courier  which  nature 
causes  to  precede  death,  if  it  did  not 
teach  us  to  abdicate  every  day,  flower 
after  flower,  the  garland  of  life." 

Her  mortal  feelings  gave  place  to 
those  which  were  wholly  spiritual,  as 
once  more  the  voice  of  Mr.  Fenton 
broke  upon  her  ear  in  the  language 
of  prayer.  His  form  indeed  was 
changed;  yet  his  immortal  soul  was  still 
the  same — still  animated  by  the  same 
pursuit — still  ennobled  by  the  same 
emotions — still  labouring  in  the  same 
service — still  pressing  forward  to  the 
same  high  mark. 

ec  Thirty  years  ago  he  prayed  for  me 
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amongst  the  rest  of  his  hearers/'  thought 
Catherine  ;  "  how  have  those  prayers 
been  answered  ?  He  has  been  working- 
while  it  was  day,  and  his  night  of  rest 
will  be  met  with  a  welcome ;  but  I — 
what  have  /  been  doing  ?"  was  again 
her  mental  interrogation. 

With  these  self- searching  emotions 
passing  in  her  bosom,  it  was  almost  as 
if  a  voice  from  heaven  had  addressed 
her,  when  he  gave  out  as  his  text  the 
three  last  verses  of  the  8th  chapter  of 
Jeremiah  : 

"  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is 
ended,  and  we  are  not  saved. 

'*<  For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  am  I  hurt;  I  am  black;  astonish- 
ment hath  taken  hold  on  me. 

ec  Is  there'no  balm  in  Gilead  ? — is  there 
no  physician  there  ? — why  then  is  not 
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the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people 
recovered  ?■' 

His  countenance,  expressive  in  the 
highest  degree,  was  marked  with  the 
deep  amazement^  the  profound  sorrow 
which  the  words  of  the  Prophet  imply. 

He  discussed  with  great  perspicuity 
the  particular  circumstances  in  the  Jewish 
people  to  which  they  bore  a  reference, 
and  then  proceeded  to  apply  them  in  a 
more  especial  manner  to  his  hearers. 

ec  To  those/'  he  said,  (<  whose  harvest 
is  past — whose  summer  is  ended — and 
who,  I  Tear — I  greatly  fear,  my  brethren, 
I  cannot  say  are  saved." 

"  And  this  is  a  very  painful  thought 
to  me/'  he  continued  ;  "  to  know  that 
for  forty  years  I  have  addressed  you 
from  this  sacred  place — for  forty  years 
I  have  been  calling  upon    you  in  the 
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name  of  the  Lord  to  repent,  and  setting 
before  you  the    fearful   judgment  that 
awaits  your   rejection  of  the  grace  he 
offers  you,  and  yet  I  find  you  just  as 
thoughtless,  as  worldly,  as  sensuai,  as 
far  from  God  as  ever;  your  hearts  are 
hardened,   and  you  will  not  go  to  him. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  will  tell  me  you 
cannot :  '  I  pray,  I  read  the  word/  you 
say,  cl  use  the  appointed  means:   but  I 
feel  a  languor  in  my  devotions,  a  cold- 
ness, a  formality,  which  fills  me  with 
despair/     To  those  I  would  fain  speak 
of  comfort.     Of  those  I  would  ask,  c  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  is   there   no 
physician  there  Y     Oh,   yes,  there  is — 
there  surely  is,    beloved  brethren/'   he 
continued  ;  "  He  in  whose  sight  a  thou- 
sand years  are  but  as  yesterday,  still  ad- 
ministers to  his  faithful  people  the  balm 
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of  consolation  which  alone  can  restore 
their  wounded  souls. 

<e  Fly  to  Him  then  as  to  your  all.  if 
disease  attacks  your  poor,  perishable, 
mortal  frame  which  worms  will  feed 
upon,  and  of  which  nothing  will  remain 
in  a  few  short  years  but  a  heap  of  dust, 
see  how  you  hasten  to  seek  a  remedy  ! 
how  eagerly  you  hang  upon  the  counsel 
that  is  offered  you  !  what  privations, 
what  endurance,  what  self-denial,  what 
suffering  will  you  not  willingly  endure, 
to  rescue  it  a  little  longer  from  that 
grave  into  which  it  must  eventually 
drop  ! 

cc  But  your  immortal,  your  invaluable 
soul  ! — that  part  of  you  which  is  to  live 
in  endless  futurity,  happy  or  miserable, 
according  to  your  own  concern  for  it 
here — when  I  think  of  the  little  heed  you 
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give  to  this  precious  treasure,  I  may 
indeed  say  with  the  prophet,  c  I  am 
black — astonishment  hath  taken  hold 
upon  me!' 

"  You  know — you  feel  its  disease:  sin 
is  daily  and  hourly  devouring  and  de- 
stroying it,  and  yet  you  pause  to  carry 
it  to  the  living  fountain,  in  which  it  can 
be  washed  and  made  clean.  You  will 
not  go  to  your  heavenly  physician,  that 
he  may  heal  you  of  your  fatal  sickness. 
Do  you  fear  that  his  remedy  will  be 
painful  ?  Do  you  turn  from  the  bitter 
cup  that  he  may  offer  you  ?  Has  he  not 
himself,  for  your  sake,  drank  it  to  the 
very  dregs  ?  Is  it  self-denial,  pain,  pri- 
vation, endurance,  death,  that  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  suffer — did  he  not 
bear  it  all  for  you  ?  Then  let  not  fear 
restrain  you  from  seeking  him  while  yet 
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he  may  be  found.  The  harvest  is  past- — 
the  summer  is  ended — the  winter  is  at 
hand — that  fearful  winter  on  which  no 
spring*  may  dawn  ;  that  winter  of  the 
grave,  in  which  there  is  no  penitence — 
no  prayer — no  hope  ! 

"  Fly,  fly,  I  entreat  you,  while  life 
yet  animates  your  bosom  !  Ply  to  this 
blessed  physician — to  him  who  has  risen 
with  healing  in  his  wings.  Sacrifice  to 
Him  all  that  he  requires!  Pluck  out  the 
right  eye,  or  cut  off  the  right  hand  ; 
break  the  bonds  asunder,  and  cast  away 
the  cords  that  bind  you  to  the  love  of 
earth,  and  earth's  affections,  if  thus 
alone  your  recovery  is  to  be  effected. 

"  You  can  never  give  more  than  He 
will  repay,  in  the  health  to  your  soul, 
the  comfort  to  your  afflicted  spirit, 
which  vainly  will  you  seek  elsewhere.3' 
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He  concluded  as  usual  with  a  prayer, 
and  his  audience  dispersed. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyu's  countenance  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  discourse  was 
concealed  in  her  handkerchief,  and  Ann 
Morton  could  not  immediately  discover 
what  particular  effect  it  had  produced 
upon  her. 

She  returned  home  almost  in  silence, 
and  instantly  retired  to  her  chamber. 

In  about  an  hour  she  returned  to 
them.  Edmund  and  his  earliest  friend 
were  in  earnest  conversation  upon  the 
subject  of  his  mission  to  the  East;  Ann 
Morton,  from  the  nature  of  her  religious 
notions,  strongly  seconding  his  inclina- 
tions to  accept  it,  and  not  hesitating  to 
pronounce  it  a  leading  of  Providence. 
They  were  yet  speaking  about  it  when 
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Catherine  entered.  Her  still  fine  counte- 
nance was  calm,  though  the  quivering  of 
her  lip,  and  the  traces  of  tears,  pro- 
claimed the  difficulty  with  which  that 
calmness  had  been  attained. 

She  sat  down  by  the  side  of  her  son, 
and  taking  the  hand  he  offered  her — c<  I 
told  you  last  night,  Edmund,"  she  said, 
"  that,  God  helping  me,  I  would  decide 
upon  your  destiny,  since  your  dutiful 
heart  " — she  faltered  a  moment  ere  she 
added,  "  has  left  decision  with  me  ; — I 
yield  to  your  wishes — I  more  than  yield, 
I  rejoice  in  them — I  give  you  to  God, 
who  gave  you  to  me,  and  who  now  asks 
you  at  my  hands  again.  Go — and  fulfil 
his  work." 

"  My  dear  mother  !" — and  he  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  to  his  heart — 
but  she  struggled  to  withdraw  it. 
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<c  Not  now — not  now  \"  she  said  ; 
f  you  must  not  affect  me  with  your 
-enderness  now,  Edmund.  I  shall  have 
to  suffer — I  shall  have  to  endure  ;  but 
let  this  moment  of  sacrifice  be  unsullied 
with  mortal  regrets — let  me  preserve  the 
strength  which  He  has  given  me!" — and 
she  looked  upwards  with  devout  suppli- 
cation that  it  might  be  continued  to  her. 

St.  Aubyn  once  again  fondly  clasping 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  hastily  withdrew  : 
and,   left    alone    with    Ann,     Catherine 
seemed    to  have  regained  a  degree  of 
safety. 

cc  I  was  afraid  of  his  tenderness/1  she 
said  ;  "  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  that, 
Ann.?' 

cc  Fear  nothing — fear   nothing  !''    re- 
plied   Ann  ;    who  during  the    whole  of 
this  scene,  so  congenial  to  her  habits  of 
m  3 
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thought,  had  stood  in  a  rapture  of  de- 
votion and  praise.  "  He  is  with  you 
who  is  your  shield  and  your  exceeding 
great  reward  ('■ 

"  I  believe  it — I  feel  it/'  replied  Ca- 
therine. She  said  no  more,  but  retired 
again  to  her  chamber. 

When  this  state  of  high  excitement 
had  subsided  into  a  calmer  frame  of 
mind,  Catherine  was  willing  to  converse 
with  her  son  upon  the  subject.  She 
told  him  that  she  should  reside  for  the 
future  with  Ann  Morton,  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  to  have  her  company, 
and  whose  society  was  beneficial  and 
pleasing  to  her  beyond  that  of  any  other 
person.  She  should  endeavour  to  wean 
her  mind  from  the  hope  of  ever  seeing 
him  again,  though  St.  Aubyn  held  out 
to  her  the  prospect  of  his  returning  at 
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the  end  of  a  few  years.  <(  In  shorty 
my  dear  Edmund/'  she  said,  "  \  feel 
strengthened  for  this  trial,  beyond  my 
utmost  hopes.  There  is  but  one  thing 
I  dread  ;  and  I  would  fain,  if  possible, 
avoid  it : — it  is  the  moment — the  actual 
moment — of  parting!  Steal  from  me, 
my  dear  son,  when  I  know  nothing  of 
your  intentions.  Do  not  say  farewell 
to  me,  Edmund  ;  it  is  a  word  I  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  pronouncing/'  and 
indeed  at  the  bare  idea  her  cheek  was 
bathed  in  tears. 

It  was  to  spare  this  fond  and  dear 
mother  that  sorrowful  hour,  that  St.  Au- 
byn,  at  the  appointed  moment,  had 
silently  and  secretly  taken  his  departure 
from  her;  leaving  her  with  his  heart 
broken  by  conflicting  emotions,  and 
only  soothed  into  a  state  of  tolerable 
m  4 
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calmness  by  praying  for  her  welfare, 
and  consigning  her  with  many  tender 
injunctions  to  the  care  of  the  kind- 
hearted  Ann. 

He  had  protracted  his  leaving  her  till 
the  very  last  moment,  and  the  ship  in 
which  he  was  to  depart  was  on  the  very 
eve  of  sailing,  when  he  arrived  in  Lon- 
don. Yet  to  quit  England  without  one 
inquiry  after  Matilda,  he  felt  would  be 
inflicting  upon  himself  a  ceaseless  source 
of  anguish  !  He  repaired  to  her  lodgings 
for  one  brief  interview — one  sad  adieu  ! 
what  was  his  horror  and  surprise  at 
being  directed  to  the  wretched  place 
where  she  and  her  unfortunate  husband 
had  fixed  their  dwelling  ! 

ec  Matilda  in  prison  !— Matilda  in 
want!"  had  been  the  only  idea  which 
rilled  his  mind   as  he  rapidly  hastened 
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to  the  King's  Bench.  It  was  not  till 
he  had  fulfilled  every  office  of  kindness 
and  affection,,  in  supporting  her  by  the 
death-bed  of  her  husband,  in  soothing 
her  grief,  in  seeing  her  safe  in  the  care 
of  a  tender  friend,  that  a  thought  of 
himself  came  to  his  recollection.  But 
when  it  did  come  ! — when  it  suggested 
that  not  another  hour  remained  for  him 
to  linger  there,  that  he  had  sealed  his 
fate,  and  that,  in  the  very  dawn  of  hope, 
it  must  die  and  be  forgotten — it  brought 
with  it  a  pang  of  despair,  such  as  St. 
Aubyn  had  never  yet  experienced. 

"  This  is  indeed  affliction  V  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  sought  a  moment  of  soli- 
tude when  he  returned  to  his  inn,  in 
which  to  consider  if  the  human  feelings 
that  so  sorely  beset  him  might  not  be 
virtuously  indulged. 
m  5 
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But  the  inconsistency  of  drawing  back 
from  his  office  at  this  moment — an  office 
which  he  had  accepted  with  so  much 
hesitation  and  delay — with  such  earnest 
prayer,,  and  with  so  strong  and  encourag- 
ing a  belief  that  an  answer  was  given  to 
his  prayers — an  answer  which  directed 
him  to  the  measure  he  had  just  been 
about  to  pursue! 

c<  No,  no — 1  must  not — 1  will  not — I 
dare  not !"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  as  he 
struggled  with  the  anguish  which  shook 
his  frame  wilh  convulsive  suffering.  "  But 
strengthen  me,  Thou  that  art  strong  to 
help  t,s  he  continued,  cc  oh,  strengthen 
me  V  and  soothed  by  the  very  fervour 
of  his  supplication.,  he  wiped  from  his 
brow  the  big  drops  that  stood  upon  it, 
and  from  his  cheek  the  tears  ;  and,  re- 
sisting with  his  utmost  force  the  deep 
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drawn  sighs  in  which  his  agony  of  mind 
was  passing  away,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  these  few  lines  to  Matilda. 

"  1  am  called  away,  my  dear  Matilda. 
I  have  accepted  a  chaplaincy  in  the  East- 
Indies,  and  must  instantly  depart!  It  is 
not  permitted  me  to  see  you  again — but 
to  pray  for  you  will  be  given  me  as  long 
as  life  continues!  Mr.  Willett  will  tell 
you  all  that  you  may  wish  to  know 
respecting  me,  and  my  dear  mother. 
Farewell — God  for  ever  bless  you ! 

"  E.  St.  Aubyn." 

He  hastened  back  with  the  rapidity  of 
one  who  flies  from  the  danger  of  his  own 
suggestions  to  the  King's  Bench. 

The  Willetts  had  departed,  taking 
with  them  Matilda.  He  repaired  to  then- 
house,  and  seeing  Mr.  Willett,  he  ifi- 
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formed  him  of  his  present  circumstances, 
and  left  with  him  his  note  to  Matilda. 

To  his  inquiries  after  her,  he  received 
an  answer  that  she  was  in  a  very 
agitated  state,  but  endeavouring  to  seek 
repose.  St.  Aubyn  begged  that  she 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  his  commu- 
nication at  present,  unless  she  particu- 
larly asked  for  him. 

He  calmly  declined  all  Mr.  Willett's 
inquiries  as  to  whether  he  would  not 
see  her — whether  he  could  not,  without 
inconvenience,  delay  for  a  few  hour  his 
departure. 

C£  No/'  he  said,  "  it  cannot  be — all 
is  ready — all  is  determined — farewell !" 
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CHAP.  X, 


The  succession  of  griefs  which  so 
rapidly  pursued  Matilda,  had  left  her 
with  little  power  to  step  out  of  the 
circle  of  her  own  sorrows  to  take  part 
in  the  distresses  of  another.  But,  suffer- 
ing as  she  was  in  spirits  and  labouring 
under  indisposition  of  body  so  severe  as 
confined  her  almost  to  her  bed,  her  first 
impulse  on  reading  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's 
note,  and  hearing  from  Mr.  Willett  the 
present  situation  of  his  mother,  had 
prompted  her  to  write  to  that  anxious 
mother  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  in- 
forming her  of  her  own  peculiar  afflic- 
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tion  at  this  time,  and  intreating,  as  soon 
as  her  health  was  sufficiently  restored 
to  admit  of  her  making  such  an  effort, 
that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  would  receive  a  visit 
from  her,  "  that  together/'  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  iC  they  might  mingle  their 
griefs,  and  seek  the  only  aid  which 
could  administer  to  their  comfort/' 

In  a  few  days  she  received  the  follow- 
ing reply — 

ft  I  sympathize  with  you,  my  dearest 
Matilda — you  will  readily  believe,  at  a 
moment  like  this,  how  deeply  my  heart 
sympathizes  in  your  distress ;  and  I 
could  address  to  you,  my  love,  many 
words  of  consolation  ;  but  they  must 
sound  tame  and  common-place.  Suffer 
me,  therefore,  instead  of  this,  to  beguile 
your  attention  for  a  while  from  the 
contemplation  of  your  own  sorrows,  by 
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speaking  of  myself — a  poor  theme,  Ma- 
tilda ! — a  very  worthless  theme !  but 
perhaps,  just  now,  fraught  with  a  little  of 
that  instruction  which  the  meanest  of  us, 
in  our  errors,  in  our  mistakes,  and  in  our 
sufferings,  may  impart  to  the  wisest. 

"  You  think  me  unhappy,  and  in  the 
kindness  of  your  heart  you  would  come 
to  comfort  me.  It  is  very  true  that  i 
am  suffering',  ( troubled  on  every  side, 
but  not  cast  down.'  Edmund,  my  dear 
and  only  son,  is  gone  from  me  ;  and  I 
believe  that  I  shall  look  upon  him  no 
more  in  the  land  of  the  living.  But  one 
is  left  to  me,  who,  under  God,  is  build- 
ing up  my  soul  for  heaven  ;  and  with 
her,  Matilda,  I  find  a  consolation  no 
words  can  render  intelligible.  It  is  Ann 
Morton,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
speak  in    terms  of   affection  ;    but  ob, 
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how  inadequate  to  her  worthy  or  to  the 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  her.  Her  natural 
disposition,  like  mine,  is  enthusiastic, 
and,  of  course,  her  religious  opinions 
are  tinctured  with  it  in  no  small  degree. 
But,  Matilda,  is  it  permitted  us  to  be 
energetic  in  every  other  question?  Shall 
feeling  and  passion  upon  many  points, 
be  not  only  recognized  as  natural;  but 
even  as  laudable,  and  where  our  eternal 
interest  is  at  stake,  where  the  affections 
are  exercised  upon  objects  which  are 
to  employ  and  occupy  them  through 
countless  ages  of  bliss  or  misery,  is  it 
there  that  it  becomes  us  to  be  lukewarm, 
temperate,  calculating,  and  calm  ?  '  1 
cannot  be  this  half-animated  Christian/ 
said  Ann  to  me  this  morning,  as  we 
were  discussing  the  manner  in  which 
the  generality  of  those  who  call  them- 
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selves  Christians,  receive  and  practise 
the  precepts  which  are  to  guide  them  to 
eternal  life. 
" e  If  Revelation  be  true,,  if  it  be  indeed 
the  light  which  God  has  given  me  to 
walk  by  in  the  dark  and  devious  path  of 
life  ;  if  the  words  it  speaks  are  words 
from  heaven — words  that  tell  me  of  a 
Saviour  who  lived  and  died  to  redeem 
my  soul  from  death,  and  to  shew  me  a 
path  to  everlasting  happiness  ;  if  this 
be  so,  can  I  be  otherwise  than  warm  and 
zealous  in  striving  to  fulfil  what  it  en- 
joins ?  Am  I  to  be  indifferent  whether  I 
fulfil  it  or  not  ?  Can  I  do  less,  in  short, 
than  devote  my  life  to  that  which  is  to 
save  my  life  ? 

w  '  If  this  be  not  the  case/'  she  con- 
tinued ;  '  if  a  less  rigid  sacrifice  is  de- 
manded of  me  ;  if  1  may  take  my  lot  in 
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this  life  ;  if  I  may  say  to  my  soul,  c  thou 
hast  many  goods  laid  up  for  thee;'  if,  in 
short,  I  may  make  the  path  to  heaven  a 
plain  and  easy  one,  let  me  burn  my 
Bible  at  once,  since  on  that  supposition 
its  monitions  never  can  be  true.  The 
gate  to  life  never  can  be  strait  and 
narrow,  if  those  are  to  find  it  who  seek  it 
after  the  manner  of  the  world  at  large. 
But  you  and  I,  Catherine,  we  know 
better  things — we  have  not  so  learned 
the  Gospel/ 

<e  I  sighed  heavily,  Matilda — not  that  I 
doubted  her  words:  I  too  well  know  that 
the  path  of  worldly  pleasure,  in  which  for 
so  many  years  my  feet  have  wandered, 
has  been  a  path  of  wretchedness  and 
error.  But  I  sighed  to  think  through 
what  resistance  on  my  part,  of  pride  and 
passion,  of  a   hard   and   corrupt  heart, 
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and  of  a  senseless  imagination,  my  mer- 
ciful Father  has  led  me  to  Himself,  as 
if  He  would  not  let  me  find  my  rest  in 
any  thing  short  of  those  glorious  hopes 
which  He  has  given  to  them  that  love 
Him. 

"  Oh,  what  a  vain,  self-depending, 
ignorant  creature  have  I  been  for  years  ! 
—  thinking  that  1  could  find  the  way  to 
heaven  without  difficulty  and  without 
endurance !  Presuming  that  a  just  and 
holy  Being  could  look  upon  a  heart  full 
of  worldly  cares  and  pursuits,  unsancti- 
fied  by  divine  grace — never  brought 
near  to  its  Maker  by  a  contemplation  of 
Him  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures — 
never  aspiring  after  communion  with 
Him  in  prayer,  but  giving  all  its  affec- 
tions to  a  hollow  and  deceitful  world — 
speuding  itself  for  that  which  was  not 
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bread,  and  labouring  for  that  which 
satisfied  it  not. 

u  Ah,  He  has  indeed  scattered  the 
proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts! 

"  He  has  cast  me  down,  Matilda  ; 
but  it  was  to  raise  me  up  again,  and  I 
am  strong  in  His  support. 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  then,  my  dearest, 
to  come  to  me.  There  are  yet  human 
feelings  to  be  subdued,  which  the  sight 
of  you  would  revive  with  a  strength  it 
might  be  difficult  for  me  to  combat. 
Let  me  hear  from  you ;  and  when  1  wish 
to  see  you,  and  feel  that  1  can  do  so 
without  danger,  I  will  communicate 
such  a  desire  to  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
believe  me  thinking  of  you  with  prayers, 
and  with  an  affection  which  you  share 
equally  with  my  beloved  Edmund.  But 
do  not  in  your  letters,  at  present,  speak 
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to  me  of  my  son.  All  is  as  it  should  be 
in  my  heart  respecting  him — but  still  do 
not  speak  of  him. 

"  I  must  say  farewell,  my  best  beloved 
Matilda — as  dear  and  interesting  as  if 
you  had  been  my  own  child,  will  your 
fate  ever  be  to 

"  Catherine  St.  Aubyn." 
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CHAP,    XI. 


Not  to  pause  upon  this  period  of  our 
story,  we  will  pass  over  the  first  few 
months  of  Matilda's  widowhood  ;  an 
interval  which  she  spent  entirely  in  the 
society  of  her  good  friends  the  Willetts. 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  though  corresponding 
with  her,  still  declining,  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  could  not  be  resisted,  her 
young  friend's  repeated  wishes  to  visit 
her. 

Considering  it  as  a  circumstance  which 
affected  her  own  welfare,  the  death  of 
Charles  could  not  reasonably  be  regard- 
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ed,  either  by  Matilda  or  her  friends,  as  a 
misfortune. 

But  Matilda  was  a  being  of  no  selfish 
feelings — no  contracted  views  ;  and  the 
deep  melancholy  into  which  she  sunk 
upon  the  loss  of  her  husband,  sprung 
from  regrets,  which  no  common  or  ordi- 
nary mind  could  sympathize  with  or  un- 
derstand ;  because  ordinary  minds,  hav- 
ing given  to  their  departed  friends  and 
relatives  the  usual  quantity  of  lamenta- 
tion, instinctively  follow  the  advice  of 
survivors;  and,  having  joined  in  mutual 
hopes  and  assurances  that  the  deceased 
is  f*  happy"  (as  the  phrase  is),  they  put 
themselves  into  becoming  mourning,  and 
gradually  become  happy  also. 

This  is  the  usual  way  of  disposing  of 
subjects  which  are  sure  to  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  us  ail.     The 
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consideration! — I  recal  the  word.  We 
do  not — we  dare  not  consider  them ! 

A  few  perhaps  there  are  who,  like 
Matilda,  of  pious  and  contemplative 
minds,  often  turn  upon  the  state  of  the 
departed  spirit  a  thought  of  trembling, 
anxious  inquiry  ;  a  thought  which,  day 
by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  while  the  first 
burst  of  grief  is  recent,  and  long  after 
its  intensity  is  subdued,  suggests,  not 
the  careless  undoubting  conviction,  "he 
whom  we  have  lost  is  happy,"  but  the 
Christian's  supplicating  desire,  the  be- 
liever's trust,  "  as  far  as  it  may  be 
permitted  me  to  hope  for  the  dead,  I 
hope  for  him  I" 

Such,  for  many  weeks  and  months, 
was  the  devout  aspiration  of  Matilda  ; 
and  still,  as  time  stole  on,  though  mel- 
lowed  down,  as  of  necessity  all  sorrow 
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must  be,  by  the  operation  of  that  silent 
power  which  conquers  every  thing,  still 
was  every  frequent  remembrance  of 
Charles — his  thoughtless  life,  his  early 
death— still  was  it  accompanied  by  these 
fervent  breathings  of  her  soul. 

Not,  be  it  imagined,  that  we  would 
represent  Matilda,  as  in  a  romantic 
spirit,  nursing  up  painful  recollections 
which  a  common  and  worldly  observer 
would  conceive  to  yield  readily  and 
instantly  to  the  comfortable  certainty 
that  she  was  delivered  from  a  connexion 
which  had  embittered  her  life,  and 
brought  her  into  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  wretchedness. 

No — she  was  not  doing  this ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  striving  to  the  utmost 
to  struggle  with  that  disposition  to 
melancholy  which  she  believed  was  in  a 
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degree  natural  to  her,  and  which  the 
circumstances  of  her  life  were  so  much 
of  a  kind  to  foster. 

In  the  course  of  nature  a  much  ex- 
tended life  was  yet  before  her.  To  have 
followed  the  dictates  of  her  inclination, 
indeed,  how  willingly  would  she  have 
gathered  up  the  fortune  that  remained 
to  her,  and  in  some  retreat,  where 
worldly  joys  and  giddy  pleasures,  and 
the  thoughtless  mortals  who  pursue 
them,  might  never  more  molest  her ; 
how  willingly  would  she  have  occupied 
it  in  her  own  quiet,  unobtrusive,  inno- 
cent way  ;  but  she  felt  that  there  was 
yet  good  for  her  to  do,  and  in  perform- 
ing it  she  anticipated  all  the  happiness 
which  yet  remained  to  her. 

It  was  to  dedicate  herself  to  the  edu- 
cation of  her  little  sisters,  now  growing 
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up  to  an  age  when  it  became  exceed- 
ingly desirable  to  employ  some  coun- 
teracting influence  to  the  example  and 
instruction  of  both  their  parents. 

The  first  visit  Matilda  was  favoured 
with  from  her  mother  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  had  been  paid  to  her  in  due 
form  at  Mr.  Willett's.  Mr.  Belgrave 
did  not  make  his  appearance  upon  the 
occasion,  but  Mrs.  Belgrave  assured  her 
daughter  that  she  was  commissioned 
from  him  to  present  her,  not  only  with 
the  usual  complimentary  condolences 
upon  her  loss,  but  also  to  inform  her 
that  he  renewed  the  invitation  she  had 
formerly  declined,  and  should  be  happy 
to  see  her  at  Wimbledon,  as  soon  as  she 
pleased. 

At  this  time,  however,  Matilda  was 
wholly  unequal  to  avail  herself  of  his 
n2 
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politeness ;  and  had  she  been  suffi- 
ciently armed  in  health  and  spirits  to 
encounter  the  reflections  upon  poor 
Charles  which  she  vvas  tolerably  certain 
of  hearing,  Mr.  Willett  in  his  decided 
way  settled  the  question  for  her  by 
saying  he  did  not  at  present  chuse  to 
part  with  her. 

Mrs.  Bel  grave,  therefore,  disguising 
her  ire  as  well  as  she  could,  and  having 
administered  to  Matilda's  unceasing 
tears  exactly  the  same  consolation,  va- 
ried only  in  words,  which  she  had 
offered  her  upon  the  loss  of  her  baby, 
she  departed,  and  very  little  intercourse 
occurred  between  them  for  the  ensuing 
six  months. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Belgraves 
came  to  town  for  the  winter  ;  and  upou 
some   account   or  other  Mrs.  Belgrave 
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was  tempted  to  make  a  visit  to  her 
daughter,  accompanied  by  her  children,, 
to  the  number  of  four.  As  she  was  by 
no  means  in  the  habit  of  associating 
with  them,  more  particularly  of  turning 
out  with  a  carriage  full  of  them  in  the 
streets  of  London,  Jane  Willett  attri- 
buted the  circumstance  to  her  having  a 
natural  anxiety  to  show  Matilda  what 
pretty  healthy  little  creatures  they  were. 
Elizabeth  believed  that  as  they  were 
all  very  fashionably,  and,  for  their  age^ 
absurdly  attired,  they  were  brought 
there  to  be  admired  for  their  dress 
rather  than  their  health.  Matilda,  on 
her  part,  without  knowing  or  caring 
for  the  motive  which  procured  her  a 
sight  of  them,  was  so  moved  with  com- 
passion as  she  looked  upon  them,  in  all 
their  finery  and  folly,  that  she  silently 
n3 
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but  resolutely  determined  to  think  upon 
some  method  of  gaining  an  influence 
over  these  poor  infants,  to  rescue  them 
from  the  inevitable  ruin  she  saw  im- 
pending over  them. 

Mrs.  Belgrave  having  done  her  best  to 
draw  them  out,  and  induce  them  to  shew 
off  all  their  accomplishments,  at  length 
rose  to  depart,  asking  Matilda,  as  she 
did  so,  if  she  had  formed  any  plan  for 
her  future  life  ;  again  repeating,  though 
distantly,  an  offer  of  her  house  for  her 
home,  till  she  had  found  one  more 
agreeable  to  her :  an  offer  which  Ma- 
tilda did  not  now,  as  hitherto,  so  deci- 
dedly decline ;  for,  as  we  have  just 
hinted,  her  heart  was  really  affected  by 
the  miserable  manner  in  which  she  saw 
her  mother  was  bringing  up  her  family  ; 
and  in  the  hope  of  doing  them  good  in 
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their  present  deplorable  state,,  she  re- 
plied to  her  invitation  by  holding'  out  a 
prospect  of  availing  herself  of  it. 

In  a  few  weeks  more,  some  inter- 
course having  taken  place  between  her 
and  the  children,  she  found  them  so 
docile  and  tractable,  particularly  the  two 
eldest,  who  had  in  a  manner  grown  up 
to  love  her,  and  were  now  old  enough 
to  be  wrought  upon  by  her  counsels, 
that  for  their  sakes  she  determined  upon 
establishing  herself,  not  indeed  under 
the  roof  of  Mr.  Belgrave,  for  that  was  a 
species  of  infliction  it  did  not  appear 
necessary  to  undergo,  but  at  Wimble- 
don, in  some  retired  dwelling,  where 
she  would  be  still  at  hand  to  exercise 
her  kind  intentions. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding 
to  realize  her  purpose,  when  an  event 
n  4 
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occurred  which  occasioned  her  to  take 
up  her  entire  residence  with  her  mother. 

It  was  an  event  which  occasioned 
great  surprise  to  all  parties,  not  being 
expected  by  any,  and  least  of  all  by  the 
one  principally  concerned  ;  to  be  brief, 
it  was  nothing  less  than  the  death  of 
Mr.  Belgrave  himself;  who,  from  the 
solid  and  (in  his  own  mind)  the  most 
fast  and  firm  possession  of  his  fine  house, 
and  fine  grounds,  and  fine  fortune,  and 
all  other  fine  things,  was  suddenly  called 
away  by  an  illness  as  short  (and,  when 
it  came  to  be  his  own  case,  not  consi- 
dered quite  so  fortunate  a  one,)  as  that 
which  had  carried  off  Charles  Harcourt. 

Had  it  not  been  that  he  took  away  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  consequence 
with  him,  Mrs.  Belgrave  would  not,  per- 
haps, again  have  been  the  most  incon- 
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solable  of  women  ;  but  she  was  doomed 
to  be  unlucky  in  the  loss  of  both  her 
husbands.  The  first  who  departed, 
though  he  was  civil  enough  to  be- 
queathe only  one  child  to  share  with  her 
what  he  possessed,  had  unfortunately  of 
worldly  matters  but  a  very  slender  store ; 
and  the  second,  though  substantial  and 
rich,  having  provided  live  claimants,  and 
one  of  them  a  son,  to  divide  his  pro- 
perty, she  had  very  little  chance  of  being 
eventually  much  better  off  than  if  she 
had  remained  a  widow  after  her  first 
espousals. 

Helpless  under  every  circumstance  of 
life  that  called  tor  exertion  of  mind,  she 
turned  upon  this  unexpected  calamity 
to  Matilda  as  to  her  only  refuge  ->  not 
with  a  chastened  or  subdued  spirit,  but 
with  a  querulous  murmur  of  complaint, 
n  5 
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which  a  less  generous  or  noble  disposi- 
tion than  her  daughter's  might  have 
requited,  by  retorting  upon  her  some  of 
(lie  common-place  consolation  which  in 
her  own  similar  and  recent  distress  Ma- 
tilda had  received  from  her.  But  to  do 
all  the  good  in  her  power  was  the  pre- 
vailing and  supporting  principle  of  this 
excellent  young  creature's  life. 

To  the  home,  therefore,  which  had 
been  the  shelter — but  oh,  how  far  from 
the  comfort — of  her  early  years  !  to  the 
protection  which  had  sanctioned,  but 
never  soothed  her  with  a  parent's  pre- 
sence, she  again  returned;  and  thus, 
after  the  busy  interval  of  a  few  sorrow- 
ful and  eventful  years,  Matilda,  by  duty, 
and  her  mother,  by  the  experience  of  her 
daughter's  value,  were  again  brought 
together. 
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CHAP.    XiL 


The  principal  variation  in  Matilda's 
life  for  the  next  two  years,  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  her  mother's  remov- 
ing-, upon  the  loss  of  her  husband,  with 
her  whole  establishment  into  foreign 
parts.  Her  first  point  of  destination 
had  of  course  been  Paris,  that  city 
being  considered  by  her  as  a  becoming 
sphere  in  which  to  exhibit  charms, 
which  though  now  somewhat  in  the 
wane,  were  still  of  a  kind  to  occasion 
their  possessor  a  great  portion  of  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  In  fact,  there  is 
scarcely  any  period  in  the  life  of  a  wo- 
n  6 
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man  who  has  been  handsome,  and  whose 
chief  claims  to  distinction  have  been 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  her  beauty, 
in  which  her  rage  for  admiration  is  more 
insatiate  than  when  admirers  first  begin 
to  disappear,  consequently  there  is  no 
era  in  her  life  so  fraught  with  disap- 
pointment and  dismay. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  in  Mrs. 
Belgrade's  case — and  she  was  a  woman, 
as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, who  covered  her  actions  with  the 
best  motives  she  could  find  for  them — 
it  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  her  that 
Mr.  Belgrave's  departure  occurred  at  a 
time  when  she  had  so  much  cause  to 
grieve  for  the  death  of  her  beauty,  inas- 
much as  it  furnished  her  with  an  osten- 
sible and  very  amiable  cause  for  the 
dejection  of  spirits,  and   restlessness  of 
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mind,  which  every  day  increased  upon 
her. 

'•  England  was  no  longer  England  to 
her/'  she  told  Matilda,  es  since  dear  Mr. 
Belgrave  was  gone!"  and  so,  after  many 
heavy  sighs  and  lamentations,  she  de- 
cided upon  betaking  herself  into  another 
land  ;  the  malevolent  did  say,  not  with- 
out hopes  of  finding  another  Mr.  Bel- 
grave  there. 

No  such  person,  however,  appeared. 
She  passed  through  the  south  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence, 
retraced  her  route,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  of  discontent  and  rambling, 
landed  at  Dover — the  same  vain,  un- 
happy, selfish  woman  she  had  been 
thirty  years  before. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  with  the 
fretfulness  of  advancing  life,  added  to 
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her  original  faults,  Mrs.  Belgtave  con- 
ducted herself  to  her  daughter  with  no 
improved  demeanour.  She  was,  as  she 
had  ever  been  to  her — a  trial ;  but  Ma- 
tilda was  now  sustained  to  support  it. 
The  improvement  in  the  children  was  a 
strong  tie  to  keep  her  with  them. 

The  wandering,  unsettled  life  which 
Mrs.  Belgrave  led  on  the  Continent,  had 
almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  Ma- 
tilda's retaining  any  friendship  that  was 
to  be  kept  up  by  correspondence.  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn's  letters  seldom  reached  her 
till  they  were  many  weeks  old,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  forwarded  after  her 
from  place  to  place. 

The  last  she  had  received  from  her, 
was  dated  three  months  previous  to  the 
present  period.  It  contained  intelligence 
of  a  painful  character ;  so  painful  indeed. 
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that  only  the  hope  it  imparted  of  St. 
Aubyu's  return  to  England  ameliorated 
the  grief  it  occasioned  her.  Catherine, 
though  still  animated  with  the  same 
religious  feelings,  and  speaking  of  her- 
self as  generally  happy,  acknowledged 
that  her  healtii  was  much  impaired,  and 
that  her  spirits  at  times  were  greatly 
depressed  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate 
of  her  son;  who,  in  his  last  letter,  had 
represented  the  climate  of  India  as  so 
inimical  to  his  constitution,  as  to  render 
him  fearful  whether  he  should  be  able 
to  continue  there  ;  and  prepared  her  for 
the  possibility  of  seeing  him  at  no  very 
distant  period. 

"  In  this  state  of  anxious  suspense,  1 
cannot  always  find  the  peace  I  seek/' 
she  said  ;  "  and  if  you  should  return  to 
England,  while  it  is  permitted  me  to  see 
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you,  I  will  not  now  request  you  to  delay 
a  visit  to  me,  my  Matilda." 

The  town  of  C ,  at  which  Mrs.  St. 

Aubyn  continued  to  reside  with  her 
friend  Ann,  was  but  a  short  distance 
out  of  their  direct  road  ;  and  Matilda,  on 
landing  in  England,  had  obtained  her 
mother's  acquiescence  in  her  wish  of 
making  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  the  visit  she  was 
now  willing  to  receive. 

She    took    leave    of    Mrs.  Belgrave, 

therefore,  within  a  few  miles  of  C ; 

and  while  her  mother  proceeded  with 
her  family  to  London,  Matilda  with  an 
anxious  heart  was  hastening  to  meet  her 
long  absent  friend. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumnal  evening, 
and  as  she  travelled  along  through  a 
rich  and  charming  country,  her  thoughts, 
though  tinged  with  melancholy,  derived 
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something  soothing  from  the  objects 
around  her.  The  charm  of  retirement, 
the  simplicity  of  rural  manners,  the  na- 
ture, the  truth  that  surrounded  the  scene, 
presented  pleasing  images  for  fancy 
to  work  upon.  To  a  contemplative 
mind,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  most 
simple  objects.  The  busy  team  passing 
to  and  fro,  the  song  of  the  harvest-man, 
the  sound  of  the  sportsman's  gun  as  he 
returns  home,  the  blue  smoke  curling 
up  from  the  cottage  in  the  vale,  all  these 
vestiges  of  the  declining  year  assimilated 
well  with  v  hat  was  passing  in  the  mind 
of  Matilda.  The  remembrance  of  bright 
hopes  and  busy  expectations  5  the  dreams 
of  youth,  once  to  her  imagination  as 
bright  and  glowing  as  the  sensible  ob- 
jects her  eye  now    rested   upon — "  but 
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fading'  as  these  must  fade/'  she  thought, 
"  into  a  scene  of  wintry  desolation/' 

Her  reveries  were  checked  by  her 
approach  to  the  town;  and  on  inquiry 
they  were  directed  to  a  lowly  dwelling 
in  the  suburbs,  as  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Morton. 

Arrived  there,  Matilda's  palpitating 
heart  began  to  throb  with  renewed 
anxiety,  as  she  anticipated  the  fond  wel- 
come, the  more  than  maternal  love  with 
which  her  arrival  would  be  greeted;  and 
she  cast  a  longing  glance  at  the  window, 
in  expectation  of  seeing  at  it  the  well- 
known  form  she  longed  to  clasp  to  her 
heart. 

But  no  one  appeared  ;  she  descended 
from  her  chaise,  and  having  knocked 
at  the  door,  it  was  answered  by  a  female 
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servant,  of  whom  she  made  a  hurried 
inquiry  respecting*  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

"  She  is  still  alive,  ma'am/'  she  re- 
plied, with  the  calmness  of  one  who 
supposed  her  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  her  she  inquired  after. 

r?  Alive  \"  Matilda  repeated,  turning 
pale  with  surprise  and  alarm. 

"  Did  you  not  know,  ma'am,  how 
very  ill  she  has  been  the  last  two 
months?" 

cc  No,  I  knew  nothing  I"  and  she 
trembled  with  agitation  ;  which  the  ser- 
vant perceiving,  requested  her  to  walk 
in,  and  she  would  call  her  mistress. 

Matilda  announcing  the  name  she  was 
to  lake  to  Mrs.  Morton,  followed  her 
into  the  parlour ;  and  throwing  herself 
into  a  chair,    she  gave  unrestrained  in- 
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diligence  to  the  tears  which  this  heavy 
disappointment  wrung  from  her. 

"  Yet  am  I  thankful/'  she  said,  cf  that 
she  yet  lives ;  that  it  is  permitted  me  to 
*ee  her  once  again  !  "  Her  head  was 
bent  down  upon  her  hand,  and  she  still 
was  weeping,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  an  aged  lady  of  the  most  benignant 
and  prepossessing  aspect  made  her  ap- 
pearance, and  whom  Matilda  had  no 
difficulty  in  concluding  to  be  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton. She  approached  with  extended 
hand,  and  a  smile  upon  her  countenance. 

"  Your  arrival,  Mrs.  Harcourt,"  she 
said,  ff  brings  to  us  great  comfort.  The 
sight  of  you,  and  one  other  person,  is 
all  the  lingering  after  human  consola- 
tion which  still  clings  to  our  beloved 
friend.     You    are    here,    and    we   look 
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for  the  possibility  of  Edmund's  coming 
every  hour.  His  last  letter  spoke  of  his 
intention  to  sail  with  the  very  next  op- 
portunity ;  and  ships,  we  are  told,,  are 
daily  expected.  But  we  do  not  dwell 
upon  this/' 

<e  I  had  anticipated  a  far  happier 
meeting  with  my  dear" — Matilda  was 
impeded  by  her  tears  from  proceeding'. 

"  You  could  not  have  a  happier  than 
you  will  find/5  said  Ann  ;  "  all  is  ready. 
Her  soul  is  at  peace,  and  she  is  willing 
at  any  moment  to  depart.  But  she  will 
see  you,  and  then  your  disappointment 
will  give  way  to  triumphant  joy." 

She  returned  to  the  apartment  cf  Mrs, 
St.  Aubyn,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
brought  word  to  Matilda  that  she  was 
anxious  to  see  her,  and  they  proceeded 
to  her  room.     Prepared  as  Matilda  had 
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been  for  witnessing  a  painful  alteration 
i ri  the  person  of  this  being  so  clear  to 
her,  she  had  not  calculated  upon  the 
total  change  which  had  been  wrought 
in  her  appearance  since  last  they  met. 

Wasted  to  a  shadow,  and  with  a 
countenance  already  touched  by  the 
livid  hue  of  death,  it  was  only  by  her 
smile,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  ex- 
pressive that  ever  animated  human  fea- 
tures, that  Matilda  could  have  recog- 
nized that  it  was  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  into 
whose  arms  she  hastened,  and  upon 
whose  bosom  she  gave  way  to  a  burst 
of  sorrow  which  could  not  be  controlled. 

(C  This  must  be ! — yes,  1  knew  that 
this  must  be/'  said  Catherine,  repelling 
the  efforts  by  which  Ann  Morton  en- 
deavoured gently  to  withdraw  Matilda 
from  her  bosom.     (<  Let  her  have  indul- 
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gence — she  will  not  weep  for  me  long. 
No,  iny  own  Matilda/'  she  continued, 
fondly  kissing  her  cheek,  tc  you  will 
rather  rejoice  with  me,  for  I  am  very 
happy — I  am  indeed  very  happy  !" 

ce  God  grant  it— God  ojrant  it !"  Ma- 
tilda  exclaimed  with  energy; — cc  but 
pardon  me  a  little  moment;"  and  she 
withdrew  to  the  window,  and  struggled 
with  her  agony  of  feeling.  In  a  fewr 
minutes  she  returned  to  the  side  of  Ca- 
therine, down  whose  faded  cheek  a  (ew 
tears  were  trickling,  but  they  mingled 
with  the  sweet  smile  which  still  kept 
possession  of  her  features. 

cc  What  did  you  say  to  me  last  night, 
Ann  V' — she  said,  turning  to  her,  as  she 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  other  side.  <c  I 
was  full  of  despondency  last  night,  my 
love/'   she   proceeded,,  addressing  Ma- 
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tilda  ;  "  I  thought  of  mv  dear  Edmund, 
and  my  dear  Matilda — and  shall  I  never 
see  them  more?  I  said.  Oh,  if  these 
two  children  of  my  love  could  but  be 
given  to  me — but  for  one  hour — one 
hour  only !  and  thus  I  was  tossed  upon 
the  waves  of  human  anxiety  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  must  perish,  so 
great  was  my  despair  ;  but  she  com- 
forted me  with  the  assurance  that  the 
Master  was  with  me,  though  he  seemed 
to  sleep  ;  and  that  he  would  rebuke  the 
wind  and  storm,  and  1  should  yet  find  a 
calm.  Good  Ann,  how  truly  have  you 
prophesied  !  I  am  calm — I  am  full  of 
hope  !" 

She  paused  a  little  while,  and  then 
with  a  degree  of  anxiety  she  proceeded  : 
"  Yet  is  there  one  mortal  desire,  one 
earthly  wish,  that  still  cleaves  to  me  ; 
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and  when  1  have  strength  to  speak  of  it 
I  will  impart  it — at  present  I  am  ex- 
hausted !*'  and  she  reclined  her  head 
upon  the  side  of  her  chair,  retaining 
Matilda's  hand,  as  if  desiring  her  stay, 
but  incapable  of  continuing  to  converse 
with  her. 

Matilda  sat  by  her  side,  watching  with 
intense  anxiety  every  variation  of  her 
face,  which,  sunk  and  hollow  as  it  was, 
scarcely  appeared  to  her  as  indicating 
that  her  mortal  change  was  yet  at  hand. 
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CHAP.   XIII. 


The  whole  of  the  following  morning 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  too  ill  to  rise  from 
her  bed,  or  to  converse.  In  the  evening- 
she  got  up  and  appeared  better;  and 
though  she  was  still  silent.,  it  seemed  to 
be  more  from  unwillingness  than  inabi- 
lity to  discourse.  She  was  apparently 
absorbed  in  some  deep  and  agitating 
feeling  which  occasionally  prompted  a 
short  ejaculation,  a  brief  prayer  for  par- 
don, as  though  the  idea  which  occupied 
her  was  one  that  ought  not  to  mingle 
with  the  holy  desires,  and  sublime  aspi- 
rations, with  which  she  wished  to  sane- 
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tify  her  soul,  and  make  it  meet  for  the 
presence  of  its  maker. 

"  Only  this  mortal  hope — only  this  'Z* 
— she  more  than  once  repeated,  in  a 
faint,  subdued  tone. 

At  length,  apparently  availing  herself 
of  the  absence  of  Ann,  who  had  been 
suddenly  called  out  of  the  room,  she  ad- 
dressed Matilda. 

Ci  I  have  been  a  visionary,  dear  Ma- 
tilda, all  my  life  ;  and  even  in  departing 
for  ever  from  this  scene  of  shadows, 
some  of  them  attract  my  fancy  with  a 
fond  and  lingering  gaze. 

"  One  now  arrests  my  attention  in  the 
form  of  a  being  whom  Edmund,  my 
dear  son,  most  tenderly  loved." 

Matilda  started   at  this  intelligence, 
for  a  surmise  of  his  having  formed  any 
attachment  had  never  occurred  to  her. 
o  2 
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{c  Indeed  !" — she  repeated,  scarcely 
knowing  that  she  spoke.  c<  He  loved 
her,  Matilda,  with  a  love  such  as  a 
nature,  constant  as  St.  Aubyn's,  never 
knows  but  once.  She  knew  nothing  of 
his  passion ;  and  her  affections  being 
given  to  another — she  married  ;  and  Ed- 
mund's happiness,  as  far  as  related  to 
this  world,  was  gone  for  ever.  To  banish 
her  image  from  his  thoughts,  he  wil- 
lingly yielded  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  command  of  heaven,  and  left  his 
native  land.  With  broken  health,  and 
a  still  fondly  attached  heart,  he  returns 
to  his  country.  Oh,  that  I  could  but 
say  that  he  returns  to  her,  who  is  now 
free  to  receive  his  vows !  Oh,  that  it 
might  but  be  given  me  to  join  his  hand 
in  her's — and  then,  like  aged  Simeon, 
to  depart  in  peace  !" 
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"  Matilda,  look  up  at  me,  my  child — 
lift  up  your  sweet  face,  and  say,  e  your 
wishes  shall  be  gratified  V" 

<(  Oh,  spare  me  a  little  interval,  only 
a  little  interval,  for  thought  and  prayer  I" 
said  Matilda,  raising  from  her  clasped 
hands  the  agitated  face  which,  while 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  proceeded  in  her  brief 
narration,  had  sunk  still  lower  and 
lower,  suffused  with  deeper  and  deeper 
hues,  as  sudden  gleams  of  a  truth  so 
unexpected,  and  so  big  with  meaning, 
broke  upon  her. 

That  St.  Aubyn  had  loved  her  so 
long,  so  fervently,  so  silently — that  for 
her  sake  he  had  quitted  his  country  and 
his  friends — that  he  still  loved  her — and 
that  it  remained  with  her  to  gild  the  last 
hours  of  his  fond  mother  with  hope  and 
comfort,  by  yielding  to  her  wishes — 
o  3 
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were  thoughts  which  scarcely  left  her 
the  power  of  opposing  the  desire  of  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn,  if  to  oppose  it  had  been  a 
strongly  predominant  inclination  in  her 
own  breast.  But  Matilda  had  not  been 
an  unhappy  wife  without  applying  to 
herself  a  moral  never  to  be  forgotten. 
She  had  not  united  her  fate  with  one 
too  hastily  loved,  too  superficially  ap- 
proved, without  well  understanding  that 
a  woman  better  secures  her  felicity  by 
a  union  founded  upon  sentiments  of 
esteem,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  character  of  the  person 
she  matries,  than  by  entertaining  the 
most  refined  and  romantic  passion. 

It  was,  therefore,  more  the  suddenness 
of  the  intelligence  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  im- 
parted, than  the  nature  of  it,  which 
caused    her  to  retreat  from  at  present 
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pursuing  this  unexpected  theme.  "  To- 
morrow we  shall  be  better  able/' — she 
began  to  say,,  but  at  that  moment  a  low 
and  stifled  sound  of  voices  in  the  passage 
near  her  room,  awoke  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

"  I  hear  a  voice — it  is — it  is  my  son  \" 
she  said,,  clasping  her  hands  together 
in  a  paroxysm  of  joy,  which  Matilda, 
under  a  conviction  of  her  deluding  her- 
self with  a  vain  expectation,  endeavour- 
ed to  moderate. 

"  I  fear  you  mistake,  my  dear  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn — you  certainly  mistake." 

cc  I  cannot,  I  do  not  mistake,  Matil- 
da/' she  repeated,  as  again  a  tone,  which 
Matilda  herself  believed  to  be  that  of 
St.  Aubyn's  voice,  broke  upon  her  ear, 
though  the  words  it  uttered  were  wholly 
inarticulate. 

o  4 
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"It  is  the  voice  of  Edmund!"  she 
said  ;  "  more  dear  to  me  than  the  first 
hour  in  which  it  greeted  me  with  a 
mother's  name,  Bring  him  hither,  Ma- 
tilda, before  I  die  under  the  joy  of  this 
moment — Oh,  bring  him  to  me" — and 
overpowered  with  emotion  she  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears. 

Matilda,  still  trembling  with  the  fear 
of  her  disappointment,  hastened  to  seek 
confirmation  for  their  mutual  hopes  ; 
but  on  reaching  the  door  she  was  met 
by  Ann  Morton,  behind  whom  stood 
indeed  St.  Aubyn  himself,  waiting  for 
her  signal  before  he  advanced  further. 

At  the  sight  of  Matilda  he  involun- 
tarily extended  his  hands  and  approached 
nearer,  and  Catherine,  as  she  sat,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  figure.  "  My  dear  son  ! 
— come  near  me,  my  son — come  near 
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me !" — she  uttered  with  all  the  strength 
her  feeble  powers  afforded. 

He  needed  not  to  have  the  request 
repeated,,  but  darting  forward,,  in  a  mo- 
ment he  had  pressed  her  to  his  heart — 
he  had  kissed  her  altered  cheek,  her 
wasted  hands ;  and  now  he  was  kneel- 
ing at  her  feet,  and  hiding  on  her  knees 
the  tears  and  sobs  which  alone  found 
utterance  in  this  hour  of  agony. 

Catherine  was  the  first  to  speak,  and 
it  was  in  the  sound  of  thankful  rapture 
that  her  words  found  way.  "  I  waited 
patiently  for  the  Lord/'  she  said,  with 
her  eyes  uplifted  and  a  holy  smile.  fc  I 
waited  for  him,  and  he  inclined  unto  me, 
and  heard  my  cry  \" 

ec  Oh  praise  him  for  me,  my  beloved 
friends/'  she  said,  "  for  I  am  very  weak 
and  powerless !"  and  almost  fainting, 
o5 
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ehe  reclined  her  head  and  was  silent, 
only  looking  upon  Edmund  as  he  still 
retained  his  station  at  her  feet,  with 
an  affection  which  it  was  beautiful  to 
behold. 

Ann  Morton  and  Matilda  in  vain  in- 
treated  her  to  endeavour  to  recruit  her 
wasting  spirits  with  an  interval  of  quiet. 
But  she  shook  her  head,  as  intimating 
extreme  repugnance  to  be  removed  to 
her  bed. 

ri  This  is  very  sweet  to  me — very 
sweet  I"  she  said  ;  <f  if  my  dear  Edmund 
would  but  believe  iri  my  happiness. 
Look  at  me,  my  son — I  am  full  of  joy  !?! 
and  with  her  feeble  hand  she  tried  to 
raise  his  head,  which  was  still  bent  down 
upon  her  lap  to  hide  the  convulsive 
sorrow  with  which  his  manly  breast  was 
full. 
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He  kissed  her  hand — and  rising,  he 
intreated  she  would  suffer  him  to  leave 
her  for  a  few  moments. 

In  a  short  time  he  returned  more 
tranquil,  and  was  able  to  meet  her  ready 
welcome  with  a  corresponding  smile. 
She  desired  to  hear  of  his  health — of  his 
voyage — all  that  related  to  him. 

It  was  briefly  told  ;  his  health  was 
feeble,  but  in  some  measure  restored  ; 
he  had  just  landed,  and  had  instantly 
hastened  to  her. 

e<  But  now/'  said  Ann,  "  for  a  short 
interval  permit  me  to  take  this  weary 
traveller  away,  who  equally  with  you 
must  need  repose,  or  at  all  events  re- 
freshment." And  though  not  likely  to 
avail  himself  of  her  last  suggestion, 
St.  Aubyn,  for  the  sake  of  allowing  a 
period  for  his  mother  to  compose  her- 
o  6 
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self,  now  withdrew.  Matilda  also,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Ann,  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  her  apartment. 

The  mind,  like  the  body,  is  capable  of 
sustaining  only  a  certain  degree  of  ex- 
citement ;  beyond  that  it  becomes  tor- 
pid, and  in  a  great  measure  insensible. 
The  variety  of  agitating  ideas  which 
circumstances  had  so  rapidly  crowded 
upon  Matilda's  thoughts  during  the  last 
few  hours,  had  bereaved  her  of  the 
power  of  considering  them  with  any 
other  sensation  than  that  of  astonish- 
ment bordering  upon  stupefaction.  The 
direction  she  would  give  to  her  own 
fate,  by  yielding  assent  to  the  wishes  of 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  if  she  again  repeated 
them,  occasionally  startled  her  with  a 
feeling  of  dread  and  apprehension;  but 
it  was  a  feeling  faint  and  indistinct,  and 
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blended  with  others  so  much  more  op- 
pressive in  her  solicitude  and  grief  for 
Catherine's  situation,  as  comparatively 
to  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  her 
thoughts. 

She  had  been  alone  in  her  apartment 
for  more  than  an  hour,  endeavouring 
to  tranquillize  her  spirits,  when  she 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Ann  Morton  presented  herself,  with  a 
face  disturbed  by  emotions  which  she 
was  struggling  to  the  utmost  to  restrain. 

"  She  is  worse!"  Matilda  exclaimed  ; 
f*  your  looks  tell  me  so/'  and  she  has- 
tened forward. 

But  Ann  for  a  moment  arrested  her 
intention  :  <e  Do  not  hurry,  do  not 
alarm  yourself/5  she  said;  " there  is 
a  change — and  I  believe  the  time  is 
come/' 
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Matilda  clasped  her  hands  upon  her 
bosom,  and  uttered  a  faint  groan  of 
sorrow. 

tc  But  all  is  well — all  is  happy  !"  she 
continued,  ee  and  why  should  we  weep, 
poor  ignorant  creatures  that  we  are  ?" 
and  she  tried  to  resist  the  tears  which 
would  force  their  way  down  her  furrowed 
cheek.  "  But  come  with  me,  my  dear, 
and  look  upon  her  triumph  ;  come,  and 
see  how  God  supports  his  people  V*  and 
she  took  the  hand  of  the  trembling  Ma- 
tilda, and  led  her  to  the  chamber  of 
death. 

The  first  glance  at  the  countenance 
of  Catherine  told  Matilda  what  was  ap- 
proaching. She  had  been  removed  to 
her  bed,  and  there  she  was  now  reclin- 
ing, with  one  hand  clasped  in  that  of 
her  son,  who,  kneeling  by  her  side,  was 
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trying'  to  read  to  her  the  portion  of 
scripture  she  had  wished  to  hear.  It 
was  the  twenty-third  psalm. 

His  voice  was  broken,  and  his  cheek 
was  pale  ;  but  sublime  and  animating1 
hope  sustained  him,  and  St.  Aubyn  was 
firm  to  meet  this  trying  hour.  The  face 
of  Catherine  was  all  radiant  with  hea- 
venly aspirations. 

"  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters/' 

c(  Is  not  that  beautiful,  dear  Edmund  ¥' 
she  said  ;  when  having'  ceased  to  read, 
he  for  an  interval  covered  his  face, 
and  gave'  indulgence  to  his  human 
feelings. 

fC  And  Matilda  too — do  you  weep  for 
me  ?"  she  continued,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
reproach,  as  she  beheld  her  stealing  to 
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the  side  of  St.  Aubyn,  and  quite  inca- 
pable of  uttering  the  words  of  consola- 
tion that  trembled  on  her  tongue,  then 
cast  herself  down  upon  the  bed  dissolved 
in  tears. 

St.  Aubyn  without  raising  his  head 
was  sensible  of  her  approach.  Grateful 
for  her  pity,  and  grieved  for  her  distress, 
he  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  jointly 
with  that  of  his  departing  mother,  to  his 
heart  and  to  his  lips. 

ce  One  human  wish,  and  only  one,  yet 
lingers,  Ann,"  said  Catherine,  as  if 
doubtful  till  she  had  the  sanction  of  this 
supporting  friend,  how  far  its  indulgence 
might  be  permitted. 

"  Then  give  it  utterance,  dear  Cathe- 
rine/' she  replied.  "  Till  the  depart- 
ing soul  has  wholly  put  off  the  incum- 
brance of  flesh,   some  mortal  hope  will 
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stay.  He  that  died  for  us,  in  his  parting 
moments  remembered  to  commend  his 
mother  to  his  beloved  disciple.  Speak 
then,  my  dearest,  and  may  your  desire 
be  fulfilled!" 

fC  Matilda — St.  Aubyn — then  come  to 
me  still  nearer  V'  she  said. 

They  both  rose  to  meet  her  extended 
arms,  and  taking  a  hand  of  each,  she 
joined  them  together. 

St.  Aubyn  for  an  instant  clasped  to 
his  bosom  the  unresisting  Matilda,  and 
both  turned  to  take  the  embrace  of  ten- 
derness and  joy  with  which  Catherine 
sealed  upon  the  bosom  of  each,  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  last  earthly  wish.    , 

It  seemed  as  if  a  desire  to  view  the 
completion  of  this  anxious  hope  had 
enabled  her  to  resist  the  grasp  of  death 
till  it  was  crowned  with  fruition,  for  no 
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sooner  had  she  witnessed  its  conclusion, 
than  she  sunk  into  the  arms  of  her  son, 
subdued  and  almost  speechless. 

Her  sweet  features  uplifted  to  heaven, 
were  yet  illumined  with  a  sort  of  rap- 
ture, and  half  uttered  sounds  of  prayer 
and  praise  still  murmured  from  her  lips. 
They  died  away  in  labouring  sighs,  but 
the  struggle  though  severe  was  short. 
Her  spirit  was  soon  liberated  from  its 
earthly  prison,  and  transplanted  into 
brighter  realms. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 


We  pass  over  the  interval  of  a  few 
months.  It  was  on  a  sweet  afternoon 
in  early  spring  that  Matilda  was  called 
from  the  tea-table  of  Mrs.  Belgrave,  at 
which  she  as  usual  had  just  sat  down  to 
officiate,  by  the  servant  bringing  her  a 
message  that  a  gentleman  wished  to 
speak  with  her  in  the  garden. 

te  A  gentleman  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Belgrave,  cc  who  is  he — what  is  his 
name  ?" 

But  while  the  footman  was  endea- 
vouring to  appease  the  irritated  inquiries 
of  his  mistress  by  explaining  what  he 
did  not  know— Matilda  taking  up  her 
hat  and  shawl  hastened  into  the  garden, 
there  to' meet  one,  scarcely  less  dear  to 
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her  upon  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  virtues,  than  she  was  to  him  at 
the  time  his  expiring  mother  joined  their 
hands  together.  He  came  now  for  the 
first  time  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Bel- 
grave  as  Matilda's  future  husband,  and 
to  name  the  happy  day  that  was  to 
unite  him  with  one  so  justly  dear  to  his 
affections.  Over  all  that  he  had  to  say, 
and  she  to  reply,  our  readers  will  pardon 
us  for  being  brief;  because  if  we  were 
to  specify  all  this  in  detail,  it  would 
occupy  as  much  time  as  he  and  Matilda 
passed  over  it ;  and  that  being  nearly  an 
hour,  we  should  perhaps  draw  upon 
ourselves  as  much  anger  as  Matilda  did 
when,  just  as  the  tea-equipage  was  being 
removed  from  the  table,  she  again 
made  her  appearance  before  the  incensed 
Mrs.  Belgrave. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  this 
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is  very  curious  conduct !?  she  observed, 
as  Matilda  entered  the  room. 

Matilda  merely  observing  that  she 
had  accidentally  been  detained,  and 
desiring  that  the  tea-tray  might  not  be 
kept  any  longer  on  her  account,  as  she 
should  drink  no  tea — retired  to  her  own 
room  to  think  upon  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  was  to  unfold  her  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  soon  as  her  mind  was  a  little  com- 
posed she  remembered  that  a  speedy 
explanation  was  due  to  her  mother, 
whose  astonishment  was  already  excited, 
and  which  would  increase  to  a  degree 
that  might  cause  her  some  trouble,  if  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  made  his  promised  visit  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  before  she  had 
received  any  preparation  to  expect  him. 

She  descended  therefore  to  the  sitting- 
room,  and  with  less  agitation,  though 
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not  with  less  affection  than  on  a  former 
occasion,  she  disclosed  her  case. 

Mrs.  Belgrave  was  struck  with  wonder, 
and  doubt,  and  confusion.  If  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  had  ever  distinguished  her  with 
the  slightest  degree  of  more  attention 
than  he  had  done,  she  would  have 
thought  that  Matilda  must  be  mistaken, 
and  that  he  had  intended  his  addresses 
for  her,  and  had  taken  an  opportunity 
of  sending  them  to  her  through  her 
daughter. 

c:  Such  an  old  man  !"  she  repeatedly 
exclaimed. 

«  Why  I  dare  say  he  is  seven  and 
thirty  !" 

Matilda  did  not  know  anything  about 
that — his  age  she  had  never  thought 
about. 

ce  Well,  if  you  like  Men,"  Mrs.  Bel- 
grave  continued,  upon  a  monitory  sug- 
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gestion  of  her  conscience  that  it  would 
be  as  well  for  her  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  the  imprudence  of  second 
marriages. 

Matilda  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
explain  how  far  she  liked  him — and 
Mrs.  Belgrave  went  on  as  she  had  ex- 
pected— cc  And  now,  then,  I  shall  have 
to  look  out  for  a  governess  again  for 
Emily  and  Fanny !" 

But  this  was  a  point  so  really  and 
truly  dear  to  Matilda's  disinterested 
heart,  that  she  could  not  talk  of  her 
own  prospects  till  she  had  arranged  for 
the  welfare  of  these  children,  to  whom 
she  had  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  be- 
lieving she  had  been  of  much  service. 
ct  If  her  mother  had  no  objection,  they 
might  both,  she  was  sure,  reside  with 
her— *at  least  for  the  present, " — a  pro- 
posal to  which  Mrs.  Belgrave  with  great 
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happiness  agreed — and  this  point  settled, 
she  believed,,  she  said,  upon  the  whole, 
it  might  turn  out  a  very  comfortable 
match — and  perhaps  she  herself  should 
settle  in  their  neighbourhood.  How  far 
this  measure  might  increase  their  com- 
forts, Matilda  did  not  at  the  present 
moment  pause  to  consider — the  varia- 
tions of  her  mother's  mind  held  out 
great  hope  that  many  an  abode  might 
have  the  honour  to  receive  her  before 
she  consented  to  grow  old  and  rest 
quietly  any  where. 

Another  year  behold  Matilda  the  wife 
of  St.  Aubyn.  He  had  been  presented 
with  a  living,  and  their  income  more 
than  equal  to  the  comforts  and  elegan- 
cies of  life — their  hearts  and  tastes,  and 
what  was  of  far  greater  importance, 
their  religious  principles  in  unison,  they 
might  almost  be  said  to  commence  on 
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earth  a  foretaste  of  those  immortal  joys 
they  were  humbly  preparing  themselves 
to  participate  in  hereafter. 

Ann  Morton,  though  their  frequent 
guest,  resided  generally  in  her  humble 
dwelling,  with,  as  she  expressed  it,  in 
her  peculiar  phraseology,  ec  her  soul 
packed  up,  and  ready  for  departure." 
Mrs.  Belgrave  was  Mrs.  Belgrave  still  ! 
unwilling  to  believe  that  she  had  yet 
lost  all  the  attractions  of  vouth.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  for  the  wisest  of  us  to 
remark  the  advances  which  time,  that, 
silent  destroyer,  makes  upon  all  human 
creatures. 

The  same  feelings  animate  the  bosom 
— the  same  glowing  warmth — the  same 
exultation — the  same  capability  of  de- 
lightful emotion,  long  after  the  cheek  has 
lost  its  downy  bloom,  and  the  sparkling 
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eye  its  fire — happy  are  those  who  make 
the  discovery  that  they  are  growing 
older,  particularly  happy  are  women  in 
so  doing,  before  the  fatal  fact  is  forced 
upon  their  recollection  in  that  unceremo- 
nious, inflexible  manner,  in  which  na- 
ture's great  truths  are  generally  taught. 
To  return  for  a  moment  to  Matilda 
arid  St.  Aubyn.  Happy  in  the  present 
and  not  anxious  for  the  future,  they 
truly  realized  the  so  often  quoted,  but 
seldom  experienced  description  of  the 
poet.     To  them  it  was  indeed, 

All  various  nature  pressing  on  the  heart : 
An  elegant  sufficiency,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease,  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven." 

F  i   N  I   S. 
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